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MAY MORNING. 


Welcome, welcome, lovely May! 

With breath so sweet, and smiles so gay— 
With sun, and dew, and gentle showers, 
Welcome, welcome, month of flowers ! 

{ love the violet so sweet and blue, 

When it drinks a drop of morning dew ; 

And the pretty web, which the spider weaves 
All round and round the Lupine leaves,— 
And I love to hear from every spray 

The warbling birds sing, ‘*‘ Welcome May !”’ 
The merry calves are full of glee, 

So is the little busy bee ; 

And children are as glad as they 

To welcome in the first of May. 

Come, sister, come—away—away ! 

For you shall be the Queen of May. 


MARY SMITH. 


In the January number of the Miscellany, 
we promised to show how far little Mary Smith 
merited her royal title. We did not mean to 
imply that Queens were better—they are often 
not half as good as their subjects ; but as no one 
is born to a title in our Republican country, it is 
supposed to be a badge of merit. 

We left Mary’s father on the eve of sailing 
for Europe. Abouta year after his departure, 
‘Mrs. Smith, who was living in her economical 


cottage in Brookline, received a visit from Mrs. 
Gray,a lady who had been her neighbor in 


Boston,.and who had a beautiful country seat 
in Brookline. She brought with her, her 
daughter Helen, a girl about a year older than 
Mary. She was dressed very beautifully in 
a French Frock, sent to her, with many 
other presents, by her aunt, who resided in 
Paris. 

Mary Smith was a very polite little girl—she 
had true politeness ; the only politeness of any 
value. She attended to others from a real de- 
sire tomake them happy. _While her mother 
was talking with Mrs. Gray, she asked Helen 
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ifshe would like to go out and see the pi- 
geons. 
*“No I thank you,” said Helen. 
“Perhaps you do not like pigeons,’ 
Mary modestly; “‘will you go and see my Bantam 
chickens? ‘They are perfectly white and the 
cunningest things you ever saw. Will you 


? said 


go?” 

“No I thank you.” 

“‘ What is Miss Mary saying to you?”’ asked 
Helen’s mother. 

Helen ran to herand whispered loud enough 
to" be heard, ‘She wants me to go out aad see 
her pigeons; and I am afraid that I shall soil 


my frock and not be fit for the party.” 

“Oh, go my dear,” said her mother, “ if 
Miss Mary wishes it.”? Helen went; but not in a 
humour to be pleased with any thing. As they 
went out, Mary took a basket from a shelf on 
the piazza, and when they were in the yard she 
said, “Now Helen, I will show you something;”’ 
and she took a handful of oats from her basket 
and strewed them on the ground, and whistled 
for her pigeons. ‘They came from all points of 
the compass; from the roof of the house and the 
eves of the barn. As they descended, their 
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beautiful throats glittered in thesun; and as 
they lighted they folded their wings to their 
graceful bodies. 

“Oh are they not sweet creatures?” exclaim- 
ed Mary. 

“Why, they are nothing but common pi- 
geons; are they ?”’ said Helen. 

*“[ suppose they are called common pi- 
geons,”’ replied Mary. 

“Then, my dear child, you can’t expect me to 
admire them; we have so many kinds of un- 
common ones.” 

“But do yours come like these, when you cal! 
them ?—Our Nancy says [ put her in mind 
of Eve im Paradise calling down her birds.”’ 

“‘T wish Nancy could see ours once; to be 
sure they don’t come down like your’s, because 
papa keeps them confined, for fear we shall lose 
them. Some of them are beautiful ring-doves, 
and one kind we call blood pigeons, because 
they have a bright red stain on their white bos- 
oms, and look as if they had just hada knife 


plunged into them.” 
“They must be very curious,’”’ said Mary. 
“‘T wish I had some like them.” 
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“Oh my dear child,” replied Helen, “I 
don’t think it isvery probable you can get them. 
Papa senta great way for ours, and he says they 
cost quite a sum ef money; but come Mary, if 
you have any thing more to show, you must 
make haste, for I would not be late at Anne 
Rush’s for any thing. It is her birth day ; and 
we expect a most elegant time.”’ 

Mary turned away from her pigeons without 
giving them her usual parting look of admira- 
tion, and passed by the coop where her bantam 
chickens were, without pointing them out to 
‘Helen. She did not know exactly why, but she 
did not want to show them, after what Helen 


had said about the pigeons. 
‘* Would you like to see my little garden, 
Helen ?”’ she asked. 


*‘ Yes—if you will make haste.” 

Mary led the way to the gate as quick as she 
could, and as soon as they entered, Helen 
laughed and said, “‘ Why, whata little bit of a 
place.” 

“Tt is quite big enough for mother and I, 
and little Ben Lacy to take care of,” said Ma- 
ry, in a tone of slight displeasure: for she could 
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not bear to have her garden, which was her 
pride and her delight, spoken of with contempt. 

“ You need not be angry Mary,” said Helen; 
*‘ come let us see what is in your garden.” 

** You do see, Helen, almost all I have—as- 
ters, and mary-golds, and cockscombs, and this 
pretty crimson dalia.”’ 

“€ Arethese all?” asked Helen, scarcely look- 
ing at them. 

** Almost all I have now; you know Helen, 
it is the fall of the year—and we cannot have 
such a very great variety of autumnal flowers; 


mother says so.”’ 
“Oh my dear child, you are very much mis- 


‘taken—our green house is full of flowers now ; 
geraniums, and myrtles, and jessamines, and 
heliotropes, and three kinds of passion flowers, 
one perfumed—of course, you know, seeing so 
many at home, I cannot think much of these, 
which one sees in every garden patch by the road 
side. Oh, this cockscomb is decent !”—and she 
pulled off a very fine one; the finest in the 
garden. 

Mary’s heart beat hard when she saw Helen 
snap off the stalk ; but she did not speak. 
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“T have nothing more to show you, Helen,” 
she said, ‘* but one tube-rose,”’ and she turned 
round a high seringa bush, on the other side of 
which was the tube-rose. 

“Oh yes,” exclaimed Helen, ‘here is 


> and as she 


something really worth showing ;’ 
said this, she plucked, without the slightest hes- 
itation, from a fine grape vine, its only bunch 
of grapes. 

Mary jumped up asif she had been shot; then 
walked away; and then assuddenly returned. 
She tried hard to help it, but in spite of her 
efforts the tears were running down her 


cheeks. 


“Do pray take your grapes, Miss Mary,” 
said Helen, bridling up.—‘‘ I had no idea a 
bunch of grapes was such a mighty affair—how 
should I, when we have bushels and bushels in 


our grapery.” 

“Tt is not for the grapes I care,” said Mary, 
“but?— 

** But what, child 1” 

“‘T had rather not tell you, if you please, He- 
len,’ replied Mary witha dignity that would 
have become a true Queen; “ but I hope you 
will excuse my appearing rude to you.” 
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Helen at this moment perceived that in her 
haste to devour the grapes, she had permitted 
the juice to run down on her precious frock. 
She was vexed with herself, and vexed with 
Mary; and she threw down the grapes, and 
trampled on them. 

She was relieved from her awkward and dis- 
graceful position by a call from the coachman, 
who told her that her mother was already in 
the carriage awaiting her. She ran off without 
bidding Mary good by. 

Mary did not follow her ; she stood bending 
over her grapes till she heard another carriage 
drive up to the door, and saw her aunt Ray, and 
her cousins, Julia and Mary, alight from it. 

The girls ran to her, and embraced her most 
affectionately. 

“Come back in the garden with us, Mary,” 
they both said in a breath, and both exclaimed, 
as they entered, “‘ How sweet pretty your flow- 
ers look! Oh Mary, mother isin such a hurry, 
we must tell you right off what we came for. 
Mother wants you to come and live with us 
this winter, and go to dancing-school with us. 
Oh how delightful it will be!, We are to have 
cotillion parties ; and father says he will take 
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us all to the theatre to see Aladdin, and we are 


all to spend Thanksgiving at uncle Henry’s— 
but what is the matter, Mary? You do not 
seem at all pleased.” . 

‘‘ Because you know, girls, I cannot go and 
leave mother.” 

“ Ah, but that is the best of it—your mother 
is going too—mamma has come to persuade 


“Qh that will be delightful,’’ said Mary; and 
she forgot her grapes and her cockscomb, and 
every trouble on earth, and ran with her cous 
ins to the house. 

There they found their mothers so earnestly 
engaged in conversation, that they did not ven- 
ture to interrupt them, but returned to the gar- 
den, and staid merrily talking till the girls 
went away. Their last parting words were, 

““We shall soon be together, and for the 
whole winter.” 

As the carriage drove away, Mary sprang 
up the door steps—ran into the parlor, and 
jumping into her mother’s lap, she threw her 
arms around her neck, exclaiming, ‘“ Oh, 
how glad IT am we are going to stay at Aunt 
Ray’s.”’ 
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“‘ We are not going there, my dear Mary.” 

** Not going mother?” exclaimed Mary with 
a look and tone of dismay—“‘did not aunt Ray 
ask us ?” 

“Yes, she did ask us very kindly.” 

*“* And you are not going ; and all the dismal 
winter I must stay here, where there is nothing 
pleasant.” 

*‘Nothing pleasant! my child, you forget 
your garden.” 

“In winter, mother, thatis nothing; and be- 
side, Helen Gray does not think it is pretty at 
all, now. 

‘And your Bantams, Mary, and your pet 
pigeons—have you forgotten them ?”’ 

“Why, they are nothing but common pi- 
geons, mother; Helen saysso. But why don’t 
you go toaunt Ray’s.”’ 

“I have good reasons my child, for not going ; 
but you could not perfectly understand them if 
I were to tellthem. You arealittle unreason- 
able just now ; but I trust you will soon be as 
happy as ever.” 

**No, mother—no! I never shall be happy 
again here. Julia and Mary are going to have 
pleasures all winter ; and Helen Gray is living 
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away in all her grandeur. Oh, I wish we were 
rich again, and had our carriage,and could ride 
away from this desert place.” 

Mrs. Smith was distressed at seeing Mary, 
usually as happy as a lamb frisking on the 
grass, so discontented and repining. 

‘My dear child,” she said, ‘‘ I am mortified 
to hear you express such wrong feelings and fool- 
ish wishes; and you really think riches would 
make us happier than we are ?” 

*‘T am sure of it; for then we should not 
have to live in the country.” 

“You said yesterday, Mary, you could live 
any where with me.” 

Mary coloured a little, but quickly replied, 
“So I could, mother ; but that does not make it 
out that it is not far pleasanter to live in one place 
than another.”” Mary saw her mother looked 
very grave; and she thought of another reason, 
which she felt very sure her mother could not 
answer. ‘‘ If we were rich, mother, we should 
have something to give away ; but now, what 
good can we do ?” 

Mrs. Smith did not reply to her question, but 
she said, ‘‘ Mary, something has curdled your 
sweet disposition to-day. Your head is full of 


ae. 
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wrong thoughts and false notions. But every 
body hasthem, old and young. Some are cur- 
ed in one way, some in another ; and some are 
never cured at all. I will not talk any more 
with you now. Get your hat, and we'll take a 
walk,” 

The result of this walk will be seen from 
Mary’s letter to her brother. 


“To his Majesty, King William; or what is 
far better, to my own dear brother, Will.” 

“I have a great deal to say to you, and cannot 
wait till you get home, though it will be so 
soon. Soon mother calls it; but to me it seems 
a great while. 

“T have counted the time every way, and ci- 
phered it into hours, minutes and seconds, but 


I can’t shorten it—2L days, 504 hours, 3024¢ 


minutes, 1814400 seconds. Only think what 
a horrible number of seconds! Mother tells 
me that some great mansays, ‘an hour may be 
tedious; but cannot be long.’ 1 guess if he 
had spent an hour waiting for his only darling 
brother, it would have seemed both tedious and 
long too. But then we can’t expect great folks 
can know how little ones feel. 
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“Now, William, as we agreed to tell one an- 
other every thing that happened, I am going to 
tell you how badly I behaved the other day; 
and the good way mother took to drive away 
all my cross, wrong feelings. Don’t you won- 
der if there are any real children that talk so 
wise and so good, and always do just the right 
thing, if it be ever so difficult, as children do in 
books? I guess there are no such children in 
the world ; though they really seem alive in 
some of the books I have read. How I do run 
on without coming to my story ; but some how 
or other, when I am writing to you, William, I 
think of so much to say, that I wish I had a 
pen that would write two lines at once—some- 
thing like an old woman’s tongue, I have heard 
of, that was fastened in the middle and talked 
at both ends. But to begin with my story. A 
certain young lady came here yesterday, I will 
only write her initialsk—H. G. She was dress- 
ed as fine as a toy shop doll. Mother says 
Mrs. Grey is almost the only mother in Boston, 
that dresses her children fine. I think it is 
very silly of her. I will tell you one thing, 
William, that I have found out—and that is, 
that there are several grown up people very sil- 
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ly. Well, I wished to please H. and I offered 
to show her whatever we had that was pretty. 
In the first place, I called the pigeons ; they 
never looked more beautiful—the sun shone 
on their necks and they glittered, and looked as 
if they had been dipped in a rainbow ; but Miss 
H. did not admire them in the least ; but tried 
to make me sick of them. I did not show her 
my little Bantams, for 1 knew she would scorn 
them too; but [ led her to the garden, for I 
thought she could not possibly help admiring 
that. But no—my lady walked straight along 
the alley, as if she had neither nose nor eyes, 
though the flowers were on each side like a 
rich fringe-—till she came near to my most 
beautiful cockscomb. It was the one you sowed 
the seeds of, the very last thing you did before 
you went away,after we carried your trunk to the 
gate, and while you was waiting for the stage- 
coach—you remember it. As we were both 
stooping over the flower bed, you dropped a 


tear on it. I thought of what Mr. Brown said 
in his sermon, ‘ that tears often produced good 
fruits,’ and if they did fruits, I did not see 
why they should not flowers ; so [ took particu- 
lar care of this one cockscomb, and watered it, 
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and grubbed about it every day; and to be 
sure it was the most superb one I ever saw— 
twice, yes, five times as big as our rooster’s, that 
was frozen last winter.* By the way, I have 
made the funniest little fur-cap for my bantam 
cockscomb against next winter. Well, Miss H. 
marched up to this cockscomb, and snapped it 
off, as if it had been any common thing. I 
liked to have screamed out; but I kept my lips 
fast together, and we turned round the seringa 
and came full in view of my grape vine. Now 
you know this is my pet and darling,above ev- 
ery thing else. I never look at it without 
thinking how kind it was of Mr. Perkins to 
give us such a valuable vine, three years old! 
And what a tug you had of it bringing it home 
with all the soil about it; and how you taught 
me to take care of it, and told me Mr. Perkins 
said girls and ladies might take the whole care 
of grape vines, if they would. I never let any 
body touch it but myself. Every day I bid it 
good morning with my little trowel, and good 
night with my watering-pot; and I have tied 


*Our young town readers may not know that the fowls 
are very apt to have their combs frozen in extreme cold 
weather. 
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it up, and taken out all the false wood. It put 
out four bunches in the spring; but they all 
died away but one, and that wasagrandone. I 
looked at it twenty times a day: it grew larger 
and larger, and the grapes seemed almost 
crowding one another off the stem, and they had 
turned purple, and were darker and brighter 
every day, and mother, and I, and Ben Lacy, all 
thought they would be just perfectly ripe when 
you came home. How do you think I felt then, 
William, when Helen Grey—I must write her 
name full out this time—jumped forward, 
and before I could speak, tore off the stem, and 
began to devour the grapes. I cried, I must own 
it. I could not possibly help it; and then 
she was affronted, and threw them down, and 
trod on them. As I told mother, it was a 
dreadful sight to see my beautiful grapes all cov- 
ered with dirt, and trampled on! Mother 
says, after all, it is one of the lesser miseries of 
life. If that is the case, don’t you hope we 
shall never have any of the greater, William ? 

**As good luck would have it, H.’s mother 
called her, and they went away ; and in their 
place came our dear Aunt, and Julia and Mary, 


ee 
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as rich as Miss H.; but oh how different !— 
Aunt came to ask mother and I to pass the win- 
ter with her, but mother did not consent; and 
I was so disappointed, and had been so plagued 
with Helen,that I was cross asa cat,or, as mother 
says, unreasonable. I fretted about living at 
Brookline, and about being poor ; and what is 
worse, William—TI will tell you all, for that is 
the bargain—lI tried to excuse myself by turn- 
ing it off upon our having so little to give away. 
Now that was not what made me feel so bad— 
it was not the real truth--and that was what mo- 
ther cared most about ; for you know she hates 
above all things to have us pretend to be bet- 
ter than we are. However, she did not scold 
me—that she never does—she did not talk 


tome either, then; but asked me to go and 
walk with her. We went down the green lane. 


It was just at evening, and you know how 
sweet the hedge smells then—and there was an 
uncommon number of birds, and especially one 
bob o’ lincoln, singing deliciously, what moth- 
er calls their evening hymn; but I don’t think 
it sounds at all likea hymn. I began to think 
to myself that the country was a pretty decent 
place afier all. Pretty soon we came in sight 
*11 
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of Mrs. Warner’s house. I must stop and tell 
you a little about her. She is a very poor wo- 
man; but not so very, very poor as some oth- 
ers, because she has a house, and a litile land 
and a cow. Her husband died last spring, and 
left her with five children and his old bed-rid- 
den mother to take care of. I said five, but I 
forgot the one in New York, who, she has lately 
heard, has the consumption. Heisavery good 
young man, and used to help his- mother a 
great deal; but now he has not even money 
enough toget home. As soon as mother turn- 
ed towards the house—‘ There,” said I, ‘‘ if 
we were only as rich as we used to be, you 
could have brought Mrs. Warner money enough 
to send for her son.”’ ‘* Yes, Mary,” she said, 
** but if we do all we can for the poor, we shall 
not so much regret what we cannot do. I 
spoke to Mrs. Grey about poor Mrs. Warner— 
she gives away a great deal of money, and I do 
not doubt she has stopped and left her some- 
thing.”’ By this time we got to the house and 
went in. Mrs. Warner did not appear at all, 
as she usually does: instead of stepping about 
quick, and smiling, and speaking pleasantly, 
she just bowed her head, and after she had set 
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out the chairs for us, she went into the other 
room ; to wipe the tears out of her eyes, I ra- 
ther think, by their looks when she came back. 
Old Mrs. Warner, her mother in law, seemed 
really cross for the first time in her life, though 
when mother asked her how she was, she an- 
swered just the same she alwaysdoes. “Thank 
’e, ma’am, little better than I was yesterday; but 
not quite so well as the day before.’ I took up 
the baby and began to play with it; and then 
the old woman began to talk. You must know 
William, she is a queer old woman: she talks in 
such an old fashioned way, and never stops ; 
and her teeth are all gone, and her nose and 
chin almost meet, and her head shakes all the 
time.. But I will give youa specimen: I shan’t 
put any commas and periods to the sentences, 
because she has neither pauses nor stops. ‘I 
hope Miss Smith,’ she began, ‘ you and Mary 
wont surmise we ant glad to see you because 
we seem so frusticated (frustered) lam sure you 
are both as pleasant to our sight as light to the 
eyes; but my darter and I are as it were upset by 
a visit from Miss Grey and her gal an airy little 
piece she is (mother says she meant full of airs) 
she walked into the room here as if she had 
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been coming intoa kanel (kennel) and stood 
in the middle of the floor and held up her frock 
as if she were in a muddy road, to be sure Miss 
Warner had just been mopping and when the 
baby went up to look at her fine bag she cried 
out ‘ hands off hands off? and when poor Jemmy 
come in all covered with mud from being knock- 
ed down by a big dog in the road her mother 
there that Miss Grey gave him ninepence and 
told him to buy some water to wash his face— 
Jemmy took the ninepence and chucked it 
out of the window and if it had been a goold 
guinea much as we want money I would have 
been glad to see him do the same when his 
mother was reflected on for overdoingness is 
Miss Warner’s besetment—(mother says that 
she meant that her daughter was too nice) and 
Ma’am knows the house and the children are 
always kept like silver—and I too—the Lord 
reward her—a poor bedridden old soul as I 


am and not her own mother-—-I hope ma’am 
wont be affronted for when I boil over I cant 
help the words coming out—-Miss Grey may bé 
ma’ams friend as she called herself but they 
are as different as black and white—she gave 
us money to be sure but that was nothing but 
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an aggravation—she asked me if I had been 
confined to my bed long, and I told her ten 
years and I was nothing but an atomy (an anat- 
omy) and I was going to show her my arm— 
and she said ‘ keep it under the blanket good 
woman it makes me sick at my stomach—-ma- 
ny,is the time ma’am has looked at it and rub- 
bed it too with her soft hand, and I guess her 
stomach is full as weak as Miss Grey’s ; but I 
can tell her her difficulty lies in her heart and 
not in her stomach—sick at her stomach in- 
deed! what does she expect to do when its 
the Lord’s pleasure to send sickness to her and 
hers—and when I told her I had terrible turns 
of letheredge (lethargy) her gal laughed out— 
but the crowner of all was she came up to the 
bed and said ‘ Goody do stop talking one min- 
ute, and let me see if your nose and chin real- 
ly meet’—Does ma’am think money could pay 
for such insults? 'To be sure she gave my dar- 
ter ten dollars and she wants it bad enough to 
get poor John home—but its the hardest piece of 
humiliation we ever experienced yet to take it 
from her—I tell you what it is Mary Smith that 
does the poor most good—a kind word kind- 
ly spoken—when your mother comes here and 
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sits down by my bed and convarses with me 
about my difficulties and talks to my darter 
and the young ones jist like a book only more 
understandingly (intelligibly) and when you 
come down and read to me you read full equal 
to a church minister—and teach Jemmy and 
Sally their hymns and writing—that’s what 
feels good to us—it seems as if you thought we 
had the same natur and I guess that is what 
Miss Grey never thought of—and if she were 
to make me a present of the bank of England 
I should not feel thankful for it.”’ 

“I have given you a pretty large sample of the 
poor woman’s talk, but I had no idea how much 
paper it would fill. ‘The hardest hearted thing 
of all was, Mrs. Grey’s telling Mrs. Warner she 
ought to send her mother to the alms-house ; 
and when Mrs. Warner told her she did not 
feel as if she could ever do that—‘ oh’ says she, 
‘ when poverty comes into the door, you should 
let your feelings fly up the chimney!’ Mrs. 
Warner said, ‘my feelings are my greatest 
comfort ma’am.’ Mother says she believes 
this is true; for there was never amy body who 
had better feelings. 
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“My letter is so very long I am afraid you will 
be tired; and I will only just tell you what moth- 
er said coming home, because [ think it will do 
me good and may do you good too. I wish I 
could put mother’s sweet voice into my letter ; 
but you will remember well enough how it 
sounds. 

‘‘ My dear child,’ she said, ‘ old Mrs. War- 
ner has answered the question you asked me 
before we came out: ‘ Mother, what good can 
we do, when we have nothing to give away ?’ 
It would be a grief indeed, Mary, if in 
losing our fortune we had lost the power of do- 
ing good. But you see there are charities the 
poor value more than the gift of money. In all 
our intercourse with the poor we should never 
forget they have, as old Mrs. Warner said, the 
same nature we have; the same faculties and 
affections ; that the accidents of life, far more 
than our own merits, have placed them in one 
station, and us in another: that though they 
may have uncultivated minds in awkward bod- 
ies, yet those minds are immortal, like our own ; 
those bodies, like ours, destined to suffer and 
perish. ‘That the only difference our Creator 
and Judge will mark between us, will be the 
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degrees of goodness ; and when you think of 
Mrs. Grey, seeking her own pleasure, frivolous 
and selfish; and Mrs. Warner, humble and 
patient, and devoting her life to others, you 
will perceive the justice of the reverse in an- 
other world, of the condition in this. “The 
high shall be cast down and the humble exalt- 
ed.” Sympathy, Mary, is the key that unlocks 
all hearts. By sympathy I mean the feeling 
you have when you dismiss all thoughts of 
yourself, and enter into the feelings of another. 
It is my sympathy and yours, with this poor 
family, that has won their hearts. I listen to 
all the old woman’s tedious complaints. I en- 
ter into her daughter’s sorrows and apprehen- 
sions and disappointments: and you my dear 
child, are patient in instructing the children: you 
show that you have their improvement at heart, 
because no weather keeps you at home, when 
the time comes for giving them their lessons. 
You do not carry them money; but you seldom 
go without a little basket of strawberries, or 
some other fruit, or a bunch of flowers; and 
they see you take pleasure in their pleasure. 
‘*Now Mary’ you know it is not my habit to 
praise ourselves—I think it far better to go to 
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others for examples of virtue when [ am in- 
structing you: but now I thought the best way 
to tell you what ‘good we can do,’ was to fix 
your mind on the good, the old woman says we 
have done. 

“One thing, my child, let me caution you 
against. It is a vulgar notion that all rich peo- 
ple are selfish and cold hearted. I know 
many, many rich people who bestow their gifts 
so freely and so tenderly, that we may say they 
are ‘like apples of silver in baskets of gold :’ 
that is, that the manner and feeling with which 
they are given, are still more beautiful and val- 
uable than the gift.’ 

“Dear William, [ madea great many mistakes 
in writing down what mother said; but she 
corrected them for me; and the rest of my let- 
ter I have written without being helped at all. 
I hate to be helped ; don’t you ? 

‘* Mother has not yet told me why she does 
not go to aunt Ray’s to spend the winter: but 
now my bad feelings have cleared off, I am sure 
she does right; and besides,as the old ladies say, 
I don’t think it would be at all suitable to leave 
my family, (pigeons and bantams,) in the win- 


ter: and mother and I have a great many plans 
12 
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of reading and studying,and making new-year’s 
gifts. But hush; I must not let out that se- 
cret. Writing to you, William, is just like 
opening the door of a bird-cage; every thing 
that isin my heart flies out. 

“21 days, 504 hours,30240 minutes, 1814400 
seconds, and then dear Will, you will return to 
your affectionate sister MARY. 

“Postscript. Mother says you must not skip 
her little bit of a sermon when you read the 
letter ; but I am not afraid—you are never tir- 
ed of what mother says.—M. 8. 

“N.B. A pretty long letter, I think, for a 
girl not eight years old!—M. 8.” 


Stockbridge. Ss. 


ENIGMA. 


My first is French, 
My second English, 
And my whole Latin 


_ 


THE REINDEER AND THE RABBIT. 


Mary. 
I wish I was a reindeer, 
To gallop o’er the snow ; 
Over frosty Lapland drear, 
So merrily I’d go, 


Ann. 
A little rabbit I would be, 
With fur so soft and sleek, 
And timid ears raised prettily, 
And looks so very meek. 


Mary. 


But then perhaps some cruel rat, 
Would find your burrow out; 

Or the furious old grey cat 
Might scratch your peepers out. 


Ann. 


’*Tis true they might—but don’t you know 
The reindeer’s wretched lot? 

His dinner and his bed is snow, 

And supper he has not. 


Mary. 


But then he is so useful, Ann; 
His masters love him so! 
Dear creatures, they do all they can, 


And are content with snow. 
¥12 
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Ann. 


And rabits they do naught but play, 
And feed on tender clover; 

They frisk and eat the live-long day, 
And sleep when that is over. 


Bora. 


Then we would be the good rein-deer, 
Because he is so kind— 

If useful, we need never fear, 

But friends and food we'll find. 


SELFISH SPORT. 


Emily Charlton was between nine and ten 
years of age. She was a very good child, but 
it must not be supposed that she was entirely 
free from faults; though she often did what 
was foolish rather than wrong. She was very 
timid, and we shall see how silly this made her 
appear. Among other things, she was exceed- 
ingly afraid in the dark. Many children may 
think this almost impossible, and wonder that 
any one should be so foolish as to be afraid of 
nothing; for what is the dark but the absence of 
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light? There are others, however, as unwise 
as Emily, and they perhaps will learn a lesson 
from this story. 

Emily’s cousin, Louisa Vernon, was making 
hera visit; she was two years older than Emily, 
and ought consequently to have been much 
wiser; but this was not thecase. Without in- 
tending wrong, she was often betrayed into it by 
thoughtlessness. From this cause, she would 
sometimes teaze Emily merely for her own a- 
musement ; at others she treated her with kind- 
ness; and Emily,who was sweet tempered, never 
mentioned to her mother any of her little dif- 
ficulties with her cousin. 

Children may suppose that teazing does lit- 
tle harm. It however, often produces evils of 
which they are not aware. It is extremely 
hurtful to the temper, by occasioning a constant 
fretfulness. Boys especially consider this one 
of their chief privileges, much to the annoy- 
ance of their poor sisters; but they would do 
well, not to indulge themselves in that which 
renders them quite as disagreeable, as faults 
which result from decidedly bad feelings. 

Whenever Emily’s mother perceived any 
difference between the two girls, and asked the 
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= 


occasion of it, Louisa would answer, “I was 
only teazing her a little, ma’am.”” Her aunt, 
not suspecting the extent to which she carried 
it, contented herself with simply requesting her 
to desist from a foolish habit. Now although 
Louisa was fond of her Aunt, and liked to 
please, she could not always command herself 
sufficiently to refrain from her favorite sports, 
of which, in various ways, Emily was the victim. 
Sometimes she would adroitly hide an interest- 
ing book, or when Emily was reading intently, 
would suddenly obscure the page; at others, 
she would oppose her passage down the stairs, 
or prevent the opening ofa door, or drawer, 
witha hundred similar little devices. By de- 
grees she ventured on bolder flights of mis- 
chief, to which she was excited upon observing 
the effect she had produced on Emily, by the 
relation of a frightful story. 

“* Do,”’ said the poor child, ‘‘ do Louisa, go 
up to bed with me, to night.” 

** Why, you always go alone,” replied Lou- 
isa, “‘on other nights; why not now?’ 

‘So I do,” answered Emily, “but I cannot 
help thinking of that dreadful story you have 
just told me.” r 
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Louisa complied with her request, but it was 
only to inflict new terrors. 

“Ah now,” thought she, “I can play her 
some fine tricks !”’ 

She resolved to give her a fright, therefore, 
that very night. ‘ For surely,’ said she, ‘there 


can be no harm in it; it is only fora little play.’ 
So after the candle was extinguished, Louisa 
crept softly under Emily’s bed,and gently raised 
itup and down. At first the motion was hardly 
perceived by the little girl; but after a short 
time she observed it, thought it very strange 


and immediately concluding there must be some 
one concealed there for bad purposes, was sad- 
ly terrified. She did not dare to move; still 
the motion continued; till at length, no longer 
able to bear it, she began to cry. Louisa upon 
hearing her, came from her hiding place. 

“It is only I, Emily,” said she. 

‘‘Oh dear!” exclaimed Emily, ‘“ how could 
you frighten me so?’ Don’t ever do so again. 
I’m sure you would’nt if you knew how it made 
me feel.” 

Louisa was sorry for what she had done, and 
half determined not to err again in a similar 
manner. But her good resolutions gave way 
io every opportunity, which occurred for the 
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indulgence of her “fun.”? If Emily was going 
up stairsin the dark, Louisa was at her post to 
rush suddenly out upon her; and by a repeti- 
tion of terrifying stories, she so wrought on her, 
that at length the poor child scarcely dared to 
step out of the parlour in the evening. 

One night she was told to go up stairs for a 
book. ‘ You will want no lamp my dear,” 
said her mother, “there isa fire in the room, 
which will afford you sufficient light.”” Emily 
obeyed ; she did not like to object, knowing 
how silly she should appear. She went tremb- 
ling, however, and so frightened that she could 
scarcely breathe. No sooner had she entered 
the room, than she beheld a strange and fright- 
ful figure spring at the foot of the bed. She flew 
down stairs, not daring to look behind her, lest 
she should seethe apparition following. When 
she reached the parlour, her mother inquired if 
she had found the beok. 

“Oh mamma,”’ exclaimed she, “I was so 
frightened that I could not stay to look for it ; 
there is certainly something in your room ; do 
come and see for yourself.” 

Her mother and Louisa both rose, and Emily 
followed them. - 
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“Well Emily,” asked Mrs. Charlton, on 
reaching the door, ‘‘ what do you mean? I see 
nothing here.” 

“There! there! mamma,” replied she, 
standing at some distance from them, and 
pointing to the bed at which she had before 
merely glanced. But as she had by this time 
partly recovered from her fright, being no long- 
er alone, she approached nearer, and the out- 
line of the figure gradually vanishing, she found 
that the object of her fears was no more than 
some clothes and a hat carelessly thrown over 
the bed-post, which to her terrified imagination, 
had assumed a vague and frightful form. 


Louisa at this discovery bursting into a laugh, 


exclaimed, ‘“‘I am sure you must have taken 
creat pains, Emily, to conjure any thing dread- 
ful out of these; I should not have thought even 
you could have been so foolish,” 

Her aunt, however, did not join in her mirth; 
but telling Louisa toreturn to the parlour, she 
inquired more particularly into the cause of 
Emily’s alarm, 

Ashamed at having so exposed herself, she 
only answered, ‘‘I could not help it, mam- 
ma,”’ 
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“Could not help it’ why surely you are 
not a coward; I never should have suspected 
such folly in you !”’ 

Emily hung her head in silence, which her 
mother well knew how to interpret. 

“Have you not become so lately ?”’ 

* Yes, mamma.”’ 

** And what has occasioned your fears? do 
you feel afraid now? we are now ina dark 


room.” 

** No mamma, I am not afraid now, because 
you are with me.” 

“But [ can afford you no protection; what- 
ever could harm you, might do the same to me. 
You have not yet told me, Emily, what has cre- 
ated your fears. If any one can have purpose- 
ly alarmed you,I shall certainly permit it no 
longer ; you have only to tell me who this is, 
and I shall take proper measures to put an end 
to it.” 

** Why mamma,” replied Emily, “ I believe 
I should not have told you about it, if you had 
not said this tome ; for I know you would be 
displeased with Louisa. She is always doing 
something to frighten me; and it is this which 
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a 
has made me so timid, forI was not so before 


she came here.” 
“Tam very glad,” replied her mother, ‘‘that 
you have given me this explanation. Now I 


shall know how to prevent the recurrence of 
these things. But listen tome, and I am sure 
you will be willing to try to conquer your fool- 
ish feelings. You are exposed to no greater 
danger in the night, than in the day, except 
that of hurting yourself. You should always 
walk slowly, and carefully in a dark room, lest 
you should stumble. The best way to prevent 
injury, is to place your arm horizontally at a 
little distance before your forehead. In that 
way, your head, on which a blow is most dan- 
gerous, is guarded. It is very proper to take 
precautions of this kind, but those fears from 
which you have suffered, have no foundation. 
As to ghosts, Iam sure you cannot believe in 
them !” 

“No mamma,” replied Emily, “I do not 
believe in them, when I think; though I am fool- 
ish enough to feel afraid of these sometimes.” 

Believe me, Emily, these feelings can never 
be conquered, but by your own resolution, and 
by the reflection that the eye of God beholds 

13 
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you, and that his protection is extended over 
you at all times. Think too, how ridiculous 
your timidity would appear to your brother 
Charles. He is soon coming home; and do not 
let him perceive any thing of this kind.” 

**Oh mamma,” exclaimed Emily, ‘‘ I would 
not have him know it, for the world! he would 
do nothing but laugh at me.” 

“*Then my dear, you must endeavor immedi- 
ately to effect your cure.” 

““Mamma,”’ said she, ‘‘ I know that I have 
been very silly ; and I wish that you would let 


me go to bed to-night without any lamp. When 
Iam up stairs, I will try to think of something 


pleasant.”’ 

Her mother kissed her, and thanked her 
for this effort. Nor did her resolution end 
with a single exertion. She persevered in so 
good a beginning. 

Mrs. Charlton one evening, entering a dark 
room, was surprised to find Emily seated there, 
apparently much at her ease. 

“ What fancy can this be?’ exclaimed her 
mother. 

** [ thought, mamma,” replied she, “that this 
was the best way to overcome my fears.” 
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“That’s a brave girl!” said her mother ; 
‘now come out, my dear, and treat your reso- 
lution.” 

Mrs. Charlton having exposed to Louisa the 
danger of her conduct, concluded by telling her 
that if she observed a continuance of it, she 
should be obliged to treat her with severity. 
Louisa was ingenuous; she frankly confessed 
her regret for the mischief she had occasioned, 


and promised amendment. 

A short time after this, Emily’s brother 
Charles, two or three years older than herself, 
returned home to pass the holidays, and Emily 
and her mother did every thing in their power 


to make him happy. He was very fond of Em- 
ily, and his vacations were always his jubilee. 

One evening, several of his young friends 
were assembled to welcome him. After hav- 
ing amused themselves with a variety of games 
until a late hour, as Charles was eagerly enga- 
ged in conversation with his friend Frank 
Rey, he turned suddenly round to his sister. 

*‘ Emily,” said he, *‘ Wont you run up stairs 
quickly, and bring me my new microscope, 
that I may convince Frank about the fly’s 
wing 7” 
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“Where is it?’ asked Emily. 

“‘T left it in the front room, in the third 
story.” 

At the thought of going to so remote a part 
of the house, Emily’s former fears were some- 
what renewed. 

“Candle light will not show it well, Charles,” 


said she hesitatingly, ‘‘ but—never mind—I’|I 
29 


go. 


When she had found the microscope, and 
was with a hurried step returning, glad that 
her task was nearly at an end, she was startled 
by a moaning sound in an adjoining apartment. 
The loneliness of the place added to her fears, 
and her-first impulse was to retreat as fast as 
possible ; ‘‘but no!’’ thought she, summoning all 
her resolution, ‘‘ I will find out what this means; 
it will be a good lesson fer me.” 

Placing the microscope in safety, she advan- 
ced and listened. The noise increased, but 
determined not to be overcome, she pushed open 
the door. Upon entering she perceived Han- 
nah, alittle servant girl, lying on the bed, Her 
face was distoried, and it was evident that the 
groans proceeded from her. Emily approach- 
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ed, but the child seemed insensible. Unable to 
relieve her, she hastened to her mother. 

“ Ah,” thought she as she passed swiftly 
down stairs, “how glad I am that I went in! 
Hannah might have suffered there all night 
without being heard.” 

Her mother immediately ascended, followed 
by Emily and Louisa, whose embarrassed coun- 
tenance excited her aunt’s suspicions. When 
they entered the room, they found the child in 
strong convulsions, at the sight of which Loui- 
sa in great dismay, exclaimed, ‘It is my fault! 
It is my fault!” 

{faving been restrained by her aunt’s com- 
mands, she had forborne to harrass Emily; but 
unwilling to deny herself her favorite amuse- 
ment, had substituted Hannah, a little coloured 
girl, as the buttofher wit. Her usual devices 
had been played off upon her without much ef- 
fect, but on this occasion, she had as she imag- 
ined exercised great originality. The preceding 
evening, Charles had been exhibiting his re- 
cently acquired knowledge of the effects of 
phosphorus. She soon perceived to what 
good account she could turn it; and having 
secretly possessed herself of a piece, had drawn 

13* 
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on the wall of the room in which Hannah slept, 
a hideous face. As soon asthe child’s light 
was extinguished, this object presented itself 
to her eyes; and the terror thus excited, redu- 
ced her to the condition in which Emily had 
found her. 

“Qh, do not let me see her, aunt,”’ continu- 
ed Louisa, after having explained the circum- 
stance, “‘ but pray try to cure her.” 

This they were already endeavoring to do, 
by all the usual restoratives, but their success 
was fora long time doubtful; while Louisa, 
her face covered, sobbed aloud at the conse- 
quences of her folly. At last they succeed- 
ed in opening Hannah’s closely pressed teeth ; 
her hands relapsed their gripe, her rigid mus- 
cles softened, and she fell into tranquil sleep. 
Mrs. Charlton then bringing Louisa to the bed 
side, endeavored to impress on her mind a 
sense of her misconduct. Her repentant tears 
fell fast,and she solemnly pledged herself to 
renounce these absurd and pernicious habits. 

*‘ But do not you suppose, aunt,’’ asked she 
anxiously, “that Hannah will be just as well as 
ever to-morrow ?”’ J 
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‘‘T hope so indeed,” replied Mrs. Charlton, 
‘“‘ but there is one reflection which does not oc- 
cur to you: she may be liable to returns of 
these dreadful fits. This is often the case after 
great excitement from terror or distress ; and 


not unfrequently the habit is so fixed, that the 
slightest agitation will cause a recurrence of 
them, until the subject is reduced to imbecili- 
tv.” 

“Oh,” said Louisa, “‘I cannot bear this terri- 
ble thought, that I am perhaps to be the cause 
of such a misfortune ; I cannot, indeed I can- 
not!”’ said she, her tears again bursting forth. 

** But you must,”’ said her aunt emphatical- 
ly; ‘that is your punishment, from which you 
cannot escape. It is the necessary consequence 
of your fault, and you must own its justice. 
Should such be the case, Hannah, much as she 
could deserve pity, would be scarcely more a 
sufferer than yourself. Selfish sport does and 
should recoil on its deviser.”’ 

c. D. 

BaRrRINGTON. 
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ing upon him: if his playthings were broken, 
instead of trying to mend them himself, he 
teazed Mary to do it ; and when she had taken 
pains, and put aside her own work to do it for 
him, he would be so ungrateful as to complain, 
if it was not done exactly as he wished. 
Oliver, like many other little boys, was fond 
of pies and puddings; and they were often 
made for him : when he had eaten as much of 


a nice thing as he wanted, and it did not taste 
so well as at first, when he felt hungry, he 
would be silly enough to say it was too sour, 
or too sweet, or too cold ; that it was not good, 
and he could not eat it. It will be thought 


now, that Oliver must have been a very, very 
little fellow; what will little boys and girls 
say, to hear that he wassix years old? Oliver 
grew more and more fretful ; for when people 
do not grow better, they become worse. He fre- 
quently pushed, and struck, and quarrelled 
with his playfellows, so that they did not like 
to be with him; and he was often obliged to 
sit alone with Mary, when he would have pre- 
ferred a companion of his own age. 

His father, at length, seeing how disagreea- 
ble Oliver was growing, determined that some- 
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thing must be done, to make him, if possible, 
a better boy. One day he sent for him to come 
down stairs, and taking him on his knee said, 
“‘ Oliver, my son, I am sorry to part with you, 
but as there is uobody here to take proper care 
of you, [ have written to your uncle and aunt 
Minot, who live in the country, to beg them to 
take you into their family ; and your aunt Mi- 
not is coming here next week to carry you 
home with her.”’ 

Oliver did not know his aunt Minot at all; 
and he loved his father, and Mary, the nursery 
maid: he tried not to cry, because he was 
ashamed that his father should see him; but he 
had never been accustomed to abstain from cry- 
ing, and the tears rolled very fast down his 
cheeks. His father said to him, ‘‘ I shall some- 
times go to Mr. Minot’s to visit you my son; 
and your aunt will take great care of you, and 
teach you many things that you do not know.” 

This comforted Oliver, and he was still 
more pleased to hear, that there were several 
children, his cousins, in Mr. Minot’s family, 
who would play with him, and, if he were 
good, be very kind to him. 


THE STAR. 


** From thy lofty home, thou star so bright, 
** On what dost thou shed thy radiant light?”’ 


I shed my light upon shadowy vales, 

Cool’d by gentle and fragrant gales ; 

On mountains rugged, and bare, and steep, 

And on the foaming and roaring deep ; 

On weeping willow and towering pine, 

On creeping moss and luxuriant vine ; 

On the hermit’s silent and lonely cell, 

Buried deep in some shadowy dell; 

On the splendid palace and fire-fly’s glow ; 

On glittering pomp and on humble wo ; 

On the monarch’s throne, and the monarch’s grave ; 
On-the triumph and fall of the nob!e and brave ; 
On the cell where the captive wretch resides ; 

And my light the murderer’s weapon guides. 

I witness the ship on the dashing wave, 

Crashing and sinking, and naught to save ; 

I’ve witnessed fervent and ardent love, 

So pure that it might have dwelt above ; 

And vows of eternal friendship broke, 

And hearts that were seared by the sudden stroke. 


Cora, aged 13 years. 


OLIVER, 

Oxiver’s mother died when he was a very 
little boy: His father had many engagements 
to call him from home, and could not attend to 
Oliver ; so that he was left almost entirely to 
the care of servants, who either would not take 
the trouble to make him do right, or were 
too ignorant to use the right means. Mary, 
the nursery-maid, was a good girl, and taught 
Oliver to say his prayers, and often told him 
that good children were beloved, and naughty 
children disliked ; but she did not know how 
to make Oliver feel the natural consequences 
of his faults as their punishment ; that is, Oli- 
ver did not know when Mary punished him, 
that she was giving him pain, only to make 
hin remember that what he had done was 
wrong, and that he must not do it again. He 
thought she punished him out of revenge; just 
as he himself would often strike her, for doing 
any thing that displeased him. Poor Mary, 
though she loved Oliver, and would never have 
given him pain but for his own good, did not 
know how to make him understand this. Oli- 
ver was never satisfied unless Mary was wait- 
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ing upon him: if his playthings were broken, 
instead of trying to mend them himself, he 
teazed Mary to doit; and when she had taken 
pains, and put aside her own work to do it for 
him, he would be so ungrateful as to complain, 
if it was not done exactly as he wished. 

Oliver, like many other little boys, was fond 
of pies and puddings; and they were often 
made for him : when he had eaten as much of 
a nice thing as he wanted, and it did not taste 
so well as at first, when he felt hungry, he 
would be silly enough to say it was too sour, 
or too sweet, or too cold ; that it was not good, 
and he could not eat it. It will be thought 
now, that Oliver must have been a very, very 
little fellow; what will little boys and girls 
say, to hear that he wassix years old? Oliver 
grew more and more fretful ; for when people 
do not grow better, they become worse. He fre- 
quently pushed, and struck, and quarrelled 
with his playfellows, so that they did not like 
to be with him; and he was often obliged to 
sit alone with Mary, when he would have pre- 
ferred a companion of his own age. 

His father, at length, seeing how disagreea- 
ble Oliver was growing, determined that some- 
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thing must be done, to make him, if possible, 
a better boy. One day he sent for him to come 
down stairs, and taking him on his knee said, 
“‘ Oliver, my son, I am sorry to part with you, 
but as there is uobody here to take proper care 
of you, [ have written to your uncle and aunt 
Minot, who live in the country, to beg them to 
take you into their family ; and your aunt Mi- 
not is coming here next week to carry you 
home with her.”’ 

Oliver did not know his aunt Minot at all; 
and he loved his father, and Mary, the nursery 
maid: he tried not to cry, because he was 
ashamed that his father should see him; but he 
had never been accustomed to abstain from cry- 
ing, and the tears rolled very fast down his 
cheeks. His father said t> him, “ I shall some- 
times go to Mr. Minot’s to visit you my son ; 
and your aunt will take great care of you, and 
teach you many things that you do not know.” 

This comforted Oliver, and he was still 
more pleased to hear, that there were several 
children, his cousins, in Mr. Minot’s family, 
who would play with him, and, if he were 
good, be very kind to him. 


OLIVER. 


When Oliver first went away with his aunt 
Minot, he felt very sad; but upon arriving at her 
house, every thing looked so pleasant and 
cheerful, and his little cousins treated him so 
affectionately, he could not heip being happy. 
The change of scene, and the many new things 
that he saw in the country, so different from 
the city where his father lived, amused him for 
several days, and his cousins thought him quite 
a good and agreeable little boy; but he soon 
became tired of the sheep and the hens, the 
fields and the barn-yards, and began to show 
his usual fretful disposition. 

One morning, after breakfast, Mrs. Minot 
said, “*Oliver, will you go into my room, and 
fetch me the book that lies upon my bureau ?”’ 

“Can’t the chamber-maid get it?’’ said Ol- 
iver, without stirring from his chair. 

** No Oliver, she is busy.”’ 

**T don’t believe [ could open the door,’’ 
said Oliver—‘‘ it is very hard to open.” 

“You can try my dear,” said his patient 
aunt. 

“If I were to try ever so hard, I don’t think 
I could do it,”’ said the selfish and indolent lit- 
tle fellow. 
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His aunt said no more to him, but sent her 
oldest son, Stephen, for the book, who went 
very readily ; and when he returned, his moth- 
er said she was going into the kitchen to make 
preserves, and he might stand beside her and 
read some very entertaining things that were 
in this book. Mrs. Minot and Stephen then 
went away, leaving Oliver kicking his feet 
against the chair, and making his lips look very 
large and ugly. 

Oliver had seen the automaton chess-player, 
and the other automata that were exhibited 
with it, in the city; and his aunt had purposely 
put a mark in the book she was reading the 
evening before, that she might show Oliver a 
very amusing account of an automaton lady, 
who could play eighteen tunes by the pressure 
of her fingers on the keys of an organ, and 
move the pedals with her foot ;—and of an au- 
tomaton boy, who, kneeling upon one knee, 
could draw and write sentences in a beautiful 
manner, moving its fingers, elbows and eyes, 
just as a living person would do.—Oliver lost 
all this by his indolence. 

Oliver’s cousins, were Stephen, Agnes, So- 
phia and Frank. Stephen and Agnes were 

14 
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older; Sophia and Frank younger than himself. 


When people do wrong in the morning, they 


are apt to do wrong again in the course of the 
day. That same afternoon, the children were 
playing together in the garden, near an open 
window, where Mrs. Minot sat at work obser- 
ving them. 

“See, see, my nice horse!’’ said Frank, 
who was only two years old, riding up to them 
on a stick that he had found. ‘‘ None of you 
have any thing so pretty as my horse.” 

**Poh,”’ said Oliver peevishly, ‘it is not 
half so pretty as my cane.” 

Little Frank looked grieved, and appealed 
to his oldest sister Agnes, whether his horse 
was not prettier than cousin Oliver’s cane.— 
Oliver saw Agnes and Stephen look at each 
other and smile, and he felt ashamed; for he 
knew by their looks that they thought him very 
silly to contradict such a little child: but at 
the same time he felt angry with his cousins 
for smiling, and he began to be very cross and 
disagreeable—ordering them about, wanting 
the best of every thing for himself, and speak- 
ing in such a commanding tone, that his aunt 
at last said to him, ‘‘ I do not like to hear chil- 
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dren speak ill-natured to each other ;—if any 
among you do wrong, I am the one to punish; 
and I cannot allow you to order your cousins 
round in the manner you do.” She then called 
the other children away, and Oliver was left by 
himself. At first he said he was glad they were 
gone, and that he could play better by himself; 
but this was not true, for he felt sorry and asham- 
ed, and angry, all together. He found it very 
tiresome to be alone, and went into the kitch- 
en, where he began teazing for bread and but- 
ter, and'putting his fingers into the dishes, tast- 
ing whatever he saw, till the cook turned him 
out and fastened the door :—then he made his 
way into the room where his uncle Minot sat, 
who was lame, and never moved from his chair 
without assistance. Here he amused himself 
pretty quietly for some time, till he wanted 
a piece of twine from a closet that was behind 
his uncle’s chair. Then he asked Mr. Minot 
to get up, and let him open the door, but Mr. 
Minot said, “‘ No, Oliver, you cannot have the 
twine now; you may go and amuse yourself 
with something else.”” ‘Then Oliver teazed his 
uncle to call somebody to help him out of his 
chair, and Mr. Minot answered him again very 
mildly, ‘‘ No, my boy, it would give me pain 
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to rise from my chair; and it is selfish in you 
to desire it.” 

“Oh, I don’t think it would hurt you, sir,” 
said Oliver, ‘‘ at least you can try ; that is what 
my aunt Minot said to me this morning.” 

** It is very proper, sir,” said Mr. Minot, who 
began to feel much displeased with his pert- 
ness, “‘ that your aunt Minot should say that to 
you; but it is very improper that you should 
say it to me: if you do not grow more re- 
spectful in your manners, we must punish you.” 

Oliver continued very troublesome and im- 
pertinent ; till his uncle could endure him no 
longer, and rang for a servant to put him to 
bed. It was not dark, and Oliver lay crying 
for some time, as loud as he could, disturbing 
the whole family with his noise. At last, he 
grew tired of these outcries, as nobody seemed 
to notice them, and as it grew dark, he began, 
(as little boys often do) to feel sorry for his 
misconduct. 

“O how I wish my dear father was here,”’ 
said he to himself, ‘“‘ and Mary, good kind Ma- 
ry, whom I have so often struck and ill-treated 
—she would beg my aunt apd uncle to forgive 
me. OhI wish I was a good boy. I never 
shall be a good boy as long as I live—nobody 
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seems to care for me here,—I wish I could go 
back to my dear father again.”” As Oliver sob- 
bed out these words, he heard some one move 
gently across the room, and looking up, he saw 
that it was his aunt Minot. 

“* Since you have left off making that terri- 
ble noise, Oliver, Iam willing to talk with you,” 
said she. ‘* Do you think you have no friends 
in this house ?” 

“I think nobody in the world loves me, but 
iny father and Mary,” said Oliver, bursting in- 
to tears again. 

“* Nobody can love you so well when you are 
ill-tempered,” said his aunt, ‘as when you try 
to make yourself pleasant and obliging ; but 


they are your friends, your Jest friends, who 


try to make you good.” 

“IT do not like to be sent to bed before dark,” 
said Oliver. 

“Nor do I like to send you—but you have 
made every body in the house uncomfortable ; 
and there seems to be no other place where 
you can stay in safety, without doing mischief 
to yourself or others.” 

“If I had refused to fetch a book for Mary, 
she would not have been so—so—so—”’ 

14* 
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*“T know what you would say, Oliver: you 
think I was unkind not to let you go with me 
into the kitchen this morning, and read the ac- 
count of the automata; but I think from hav- 
ing been deprived of this pleasure, you will be 
the more ready to comply with my request an- 
other time, and so give me the pleasure of re- 
warding you justly. I should have been un- 
just both to you and to Stephen to-day, if I had 
acted differently.” 

*‘] should like to be good,” said Oliver— 
“but I have tried, I dare say more than a year, 
and I don’t find that 1 grow any better.” 

“Do you pray to God to help you ?”’ said 
his aunt. 

“Mary always made me say my prayers,” 
said Oliver. 

*‘ But it is not enough, my dear little boy,” 
said Mrs. Minot, very. earnestly, “you must 
remember that God always hears you, and sees 
you, and knows what you think. If you really 
wish to grow good, and if you ask your Father 
in Heaven to assist you 7v earnest,—as earnest- 
ly as you sometimes beg me to give you what 
you want, he will assist you, especially if you 
try to correct yourself.” 
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After his aunt Minot had kissed Oliver, and 
gone down stairs, he lay thinking of what she 
had said; and he resolved to try to be a better 
boy; and he knelt down and begged pardon for 
his, bad conduct, and that God would be pleas- 
ed to help him to be a good boy in future. 

Oliver was not fretful the next day—and for 
several days after, he seemed to have altered ; 
but bad habits cannot be corrected all at once. 
He remembered what his aunt had said to him 
about speaking ill-naturedly to his cousins, and 
was careful not to offend her, by ordering them 
about as he had done, in her presence ; but 
when he was alone with Sophia and Frank, he 
was very arbitrary? and ifthey did not give up 
to himand do exactly as he desired, he would 
scold them, and sometimes push and strike 
them. 

His aunt watched him and knew it all, though 
Oliver thought:she did not, because she never 
said any thing to him about it. Mrs. Minot was 
waiting to see if Oliver would not correct him- 
self. 

‘Aunt Minot,’’ said Oliver, one morning, 
rushing breathlessly into the room where she 
was sitting, ‘“‘ Stephen has seen a fox ;—a little 
red fox, aunt—a young one—H¢e says our neigh- 
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bor, Farmer Joy’s son, caught him in the woods; 
and that he is chained to a post in their barn 
yard. May I take Frank tosee it?”’ 

You may go Oliver when you have learned 
your lesson; but I am afraid to trust Frank with 
you, until [ find that you have entirely gotten 
rid of the habit of treating him unkindly, when- 
ever he does any thing that displeases you.”’ 

Oliver felt very sorry that Frank could not 
be entrusted to his care ; but he knew that he 
had merited this mortification; and he did 
not complain, but took his little Geography, and 
asked his aunt to give hima lesson. 

After he had learned it, Mrs. Minot said, “I 
feel pleased with you, my déar Oliver, to-day ; 
and as you wish Frank to see the fox, we will 
all go together to Farmer Joy’s.”’ 

Oliver felt very happy now; and he asked So- 
phia and Agnes if he should run and get their 
bonnets for them; but they always preferred 
to wait upon themselves; they thanked him, 
and his aunt told him he might put little Frank’s 
hat on. 

As they were walking, Stephen said, “I do 
not like foxes very well; fhey are so cun- 
ning.” 
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“You are right”’ said Mrs. Minot, ‘‘ the an- 
imal is so remarkable for that quality, that 
when we are speaking of a very artful person, 
we often say he is as ‘‘ cunning as a fox.” 

“* How did you know, brother,” said Agnes, 
“‘that the fox was cunning? I never heard of it 
before.” 

‘“‘Farmer Joy’s people have been telling me a 
great deal about their fox,”’ said Stephen; “‘they 
say that he steals corn every day and hides it; 
and when the hens and chickens come into the 
barn yard, if he thinks nobody is near, he throws 
it about that they may come to eat it, and then 
springs out upon them; so that if ‘Tom Joy 


did not watch, and take the poor things out of 
his gripe, I dare say there would hardly be one 
chicken left.”’ 


** What an artful, cruel creature,’’ said Oli- 
ver. 

‘‘ He reminds me,” said Mrs. Minot, “ of 
some children that I have known.” 

“‘ There is nothing I despise so much as cun- 
ning,”’ said Stephen. 

They had now reached the farm-house, and 
little Frank was much pleased with the bright 
eyes, and long bushy tale of the fox. 
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When Oliver was alone with his aunt Minot, 
he asked her who it was, that the cunning fox 
reminded her of. 

“IT will leave youto guess,”’ said his aunt. 

“Oh, I know very well, aunt,”’ said Oliver, 
*‘ and I have been thinking about it ever since. 
This cunning and cruel fox is like me, when I 
am cross to little Frank and Agnes, because I 
think nobody is near to punish me for it.” 

*‘ Since you know your fault,and confess it, 
my dear boy,” said Mrs. Minot, “I have no 
doubt you will endeavor to correct it. The 
fox must always be cunning and cruel; but God 
hath given you the power to become both hon- 
est and kind-hearted.” 

**T am determined to try,” said Oliver, ‘‘and 
when you think I have become honest and kind 
hearted, will you trust me with little Frank ?”’ 

His aunt promised that she would—and it 
was not long afterward, that Oliver was seen 
walking almost every day alone with Frank, 
and it was remarked how fond the little fellow 
had grown of his cousin, and what excellent 
care was taken of him by Oliver. 

Oliver went on trying tobe good; and the 
more he tried, the better he grew; so that when 
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his father came to see him, he was quite de- 
lighted to find him so much improved. 

Oliver begged his aunt to take Mary to live 
with her, which she did ; and he was happy to 
have it in his power to make up for his former 
ill-treatment of her, by every kindness he could 
show to her. 

People may always get rid of their faults if 
they try to correct themselves, and pray God to 


assist them. 
A. M. W. 


ANSWER TO LOGOGRIPH. 
Amusement. 
Answer to all the parts not discovered. 
Muse, 'T'ea, Steam, Sun, Ant, Mate, Mast, As, Man, 


Mete, Sum, Tease, Amuse, Meat, Mute, Ease, Aunt, 
ey * 
Nut, Seat, Sea,Mane, Manes, Name, Seam, East, Stam. 


THE IDIOT BOY. 


The following melancholy story is suid to be founded 
on fact. 

-A stranger’s eye this poor child ever caught ; 

But there was something which they always sought, 
Beyond his blue eye and his pensive smile, 

His snowy cheek, and lip that knew no guile. 

A father’s pride he was,—a mother’s joy,— 

Now he is naught but a poor idiot boy! 

It was not always so—for once they say, 

He was unrivalled at his books and play ; 

And few could see the smiling happy one, 

Ere four bright summers of his life were run, - 
Without deep love toward the curly head, 

That shone in sport, and every pastime led. 

He was a tiny fellow—and some older one, 

In careless gaiety, or heedless fun, 

When they were playing “ hide-and-then-go-seek,”’ 
Placed him within a clock,—and not to speak 
They charged him—The clock door then was closed, 
And the scared child in silence there reposed. 
Between the tickings he could plainly hear 

Voices, that seemed to him, oh very, very near— 
And yet he would not call—that clock struck four ! 
They took the poor boy out—he knew no more. 
From that hour nfter, he did naught but mock 

The solemn music of that ticking clock ; 


* And as the sad hours struck in slow review, 
He with a little wand would strike them too. 
With artful fondness they would try to wean, 
His childish mem’ry from that fatal scene; 
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But all their care and kindness were in vain— 
He had forgotten all things,—e’n his name! 
All save the clock—to that his mind would cling 
As if it were the only precious thing; 
He’s like a young vine torn from parent stem, 
Scorched by the sun, and ne’er to bloom again ; 
And his fond parents find no other joy, 
Than love and pity for their idiot boy. 

Glen Creran. 


RALPH EDWARD. 
In a pleasant part of Connecticut, was the 
residence of a widow, an excellent woman, 


and the mother of several children. She in- 
structed them to be industrious, to do good ac- 
cording to their ability, and to pray to their Fa- 
ther in Heaven. One of her precepts was, to 
ask strength of Hum, when they had any diffi- 
cult duty to perform. The name of her young- 
est, was Ralph Edward. He was an intelli- 
gent and active boy of eight years old. Hab- 
its of exercise had confirmed his health, and 
obedience to his mother made him happy. He 
was diligent in his studies, and beloved by his 


teachers. 
15 
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One Saturday afternoon, when as usual, 
there was no school, he was walking on the 
banks of a river which beautified the scenery 
of his native place. It was fine weather in 
summer, and he admired the sparkling waters, 
and the verdure that clothed their margin.— 
Presently, he observed a large boy plunge in 
for the purpose of bathing. He wondered that 
he should select a spot where the water was 
very deep,—and also, that he freed himself from 
no part of his clothing. Soon he observed him 
to struggle as if in distress, and saw that he 
appeared to be sinking. 

Ralph Edward knew well how to swim; and 
throwing off his boots, and his little jacket, has- 
tened to the relief of the stranger. He found 
the drowning boy nearly senseless,—but by 
great exertions, gained the shore with him, 
though he was much larger than ‘himself, and 
nearly twice his age. He supported him against 
the bank, until he had thrown a quantity of 
water from his mouth, nose and ears, and was 
able to thank his preserver. He owned that 
he did not know how to swim, and promised 
not to venture again in sq dangerous and deep 
waters, until he had learned. When he was 
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ina place of safety, Ralph Edward returned 
home. His heart throbbed, and his head was 
giddy, with the violent efforts he had made. 
He went to his little bed, and wept bitterly.— 
His mother heard him mourning, and came to 
inquire the cause of his grief. He told her he 
could not forget the pale and distorted features 
of the half-drowned boy, when he gasped for 
breath upon the shore. After she had suc- 
ceeded in drying his tears, he related, at her 
request, all the circumstances. 

‘** My son, she said, you have been in great 
danger,—perhaps without knowing it. Did 
you ever hear how fatal is the grasp of drown- 
ing persons 2’ 

** Mother, what could I do? I could not 
stand and see him die. IfI had waited to call 
2 man to help, he would have sunk to rise no 
more,”’ 

“* Was he a friend of yours ?” 

“I only know that he is a servant in some 
family not far distant. I have seen him driv- 
ing cows; but never spoke to him until to-day.” 

* But how were you able to swim with, and 
support a boy, so much larger than yourself?” 

“* Mother, I remembered what you told us 
to do, when we had any difficult duty to per- 
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form, and I asked strength from our Father in 
Heaven.” 

The good mother comforted her little boy, 
and blessed him,—and afterwards he slept 
sweetly. Though she trembled at the risk he 
had run, she was cheered to find him anxious 
to do good to a stranger, and mindful of that 
Great Being, who is ever ready to help those 
who call upon him. As she was a judicious 
woman, she reflected with particular pleasure 
upon his humility. He did not come home 
boasting—‘‘I have saved the life of a drowning 
person. He was twice as large and old as my- 


self, yet could not swim,—and I swim as bold- 


lyasaman.’’ No. He came home without men- 
tioning any of these circumstances,—without 
complaining of fatigue, though every nerve was 
strained by the labour and agitation he had en- 
dured. He went quietly to his own little cham- 
ber, and shed tears of pity, as he recollected 
the painful struggles of the sufferer. He as- 
sumed no merit himself, he only remembered 
that he had performed a duty, and that his God 
had given him strength. 

My young friends, boys of eight years old, 
who may happen to read this true story ,—in 
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what should you prefer to resemble Ralph Ed- 
ward,—in his courage, his piety, or his humitl- 
ity? Iknow you will join me in the wish that 


he may ‘ lead the remainder of his life, accord- 
ing to this beginning ;”’ and that his widowed 
mother may reap the fruit of her instructions 
and example, in the obedience and happiness 
of all her children. | 
Hartford. L. 5S. 


CONUNDRUMS, 


1. In what place did the cock crow when all the 
world could hear him ? 

2. What step must I take to remove the letter A 
from the Alphabet ? 

3. Why is an Irishman turning over in the snow like 
a watchman ? 

4. Why is a madman like two men? 

5. What does a seventy-four gun ship and crew 
weigh, just before it sets sail? 

6. What people can never lie down long, nor wear 
a great coat? 

15* 
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Fitiv affection is a virtue which comes so 
strongly recommended to every heart, that I 
almost hesitate in making it the topic of these 
few minutes discourse, which I propose to hold 
with my youthful friends. ‘To honour our fa- 
ther and mother, we are early taught is the first 
commandment with promise ; and that child 
must have been most unfortunate in his domes- 
tic relations, who has not tasted the sweet bliss 
of making glad a guardian parent’s heart. The 
offices of love that may be daily rendered are 


many :—obedience and affectionate manners, 


a desire to be useful, and efforts after self-im- 
provement, are some of the numerous methods 
by which a good child will seek to give _plea- 
sure to its parents. 

I could give you many examples of filial du- 
ty in the humblest as well as the most exalted 
conditions of life. I could present to, you nu- 
merous private and public acts of this heaven- 
ly virtue, this holy grace that gilds the page of 
daily history; but a few°anecdotes must suf- 
fice. 
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Mary Allerton is the only child of a poor 
widow who has seen more prosperous days. 
Mrs. Allerton’s small fortune was wholly lost 
through the mismanagement of her agent ; and 
she was left in her age to depend on the slender 
support which she could, with her Mary’s aid, 
derive from the use of her needle. But the 
mother’s feebleness soon left the sole charge of 
maintenance with the daughter. Mary on 
their change of fortune, laid aside all superflu- 
ous dress :—her attire was coarse and very 
plain ; but it was whole and clean. She gives 
all her time to this labour of love, the comfort- 
able sustenance of her parent, who blesses her 
with a voice tremulous with joy, and prays 
hourly to God, that he will spare her dutiful 
and faithful child. 

The next example I shall give, is of a 
wholly different character; but in no degree 
less worthy imitation: indeed I doubt not, but 
that number of my youthful readers is great- 
est, whose condition in life will lead to a more 
practical improvement of the latter than of the 
former. 

Isabella Harwood is young, accomplished, 
and well informed. Her parents are wealthy, 
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and she has been accustomed not only to the 
comforts, but to the indulgencies and luxuries 
of life. 

Isabella entered society a year since, with a 
spirit buoyant with youthful gaiety, and prepar- 
ed for the full enjoyment of that world which 
seemed to her all ‘‘ lovely and serene :—an 
Eden—formed to tempt the foot,—with sunny 
skies, and golden fruit.” But while mingling 
thus with the gay and happy,—the ornan ont 
and acknowledged favorite of society, her fa- 
ther’s health declined. He was not very ill— 
but too much an invalid to leave hishome. _ Is- 
abella was his darling, his pride, his hope. In 
listening to her skillful and melodious perform- 
ance on her harp, accompanied by her fine mu- 
sical voice, the sufferer forgot the languor of 
lingering disease, and thought but of the al- 
most heavenly strains which were called forth 
by a desire to cheer him. Isabella read to her 
father, conversed with him, nursed him. In 
fine, she relinquished the scenes abroad, in 
which she had but lately held so interesting a 
part, and devoted her time and her powers to 
her beloved parent. The confinement to which 
this subjected her, was never complained of, 
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though it was a noble exercise of many social 
and domestic virtues, to which this good daughi- 
ter was called. For more than a year the ac- 
tive Isabella has been thus constant in the per- 
formance of her home duties; she is more 
than repaid for her personal sacrifices, by wit- 
nessing the happiness which she creates in those 
around her. I need not comment on the excel- 
lence by which this dear girl is directed: youthful 
reader, go and do likewise, if thy lot in life per- 
mit thee to make such worthy sacrifices of self, 
to be the blessing of others. 

I have time to present you with one more 
sketch—which in its character of filial duty, 
arises from boththe preceding examples. It 
deserves commemoration, not only as an exam- 
ple of intrepidity, but of devoted affection. 

In 1574, the Spaniards, then hostile to the 
Dutch, invaded North Holland. They carried 
destruction in their march; fear preceded their 
bloody career—and death and desolation mark- 
ed the path they had trodden. They approach- 
ed the small village of Westzaer ;—the affright- 
ed inhabitants fled, save those whose illness or 
infirmity rendered them incapable of thus seek- 
ing preservation. A young lad whose name 
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was Lambert Meliss, found himself alone with 
a feeble parent, whom he tenderly loved. En- 
gaged in the idea of her danger, he thought not 
of the money, or other valuables in their house. 
It was mid winter ;—the waters were all con- 
verted into solid masses of ice’ ;—no sledge was 
at hand, and as an only resort, the boy placed 
his mother on a kitchen settle, and thus drew — 
her over the ice with all the speed his strength 
and excited feeling would permit. 

The Spaniards saw and pursued him, sup- 
posing he must be bearing away some rich 
treasure ;—it was indeed a rich treasure, but 
not such as their cupidity sought. Lambert 
seeing the enemy approach, hoped yet to save 
his dear parent, by concealing her in some ad- 
jacent reeds. ‘The precaution was unavailing ; 
they were discovered. ‘The Spaniards pursu- 
-ed forward, and saw with amazement that the 
sole booty they were to expect, was a feeble 
woman, and a young boy. ‘Touched with the 
scene, they retired, and suffered the child to 
pursue his course. He arrived im safety at a 
large, fortified town, when his filial piety was 
rewarded by seeing his beloved parent in a 
comfortable situation. Ask not if God blessed 
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the after life of Lambert Meliss ; for is it not 
well with those who keep the commandments 
and do them ? p**. 
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“ Mary, Mary, if you do behave so rude and 
don’t mind me, when [ tell you to stop, I shall , 
not let you go with me to-morrow, to pick cur+ 
rants in that beautiful garden,” said Ellen Wil- 


son to her sister, a little romping girl four years 
younger than herself. 

Mary stopped her play, of jumping from the 
table and looking at her sister half laughing, 
and a little saucily replied, “‘I guess, Miss El- . 
len, [I shall go; because mother has promised 
me, and you know she always performs her 
promises.” 

“Yes, I know she does; but did she not add, 
if you were a good girl?” 

“Well you know I have been a good girl, 

Ellen.” 
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“No I don’t, Mary; for I have been trying 
this long time to make you stop jumping from 
the table, and you would’nt mind me until now; 
and if you won’t mind me here at home, I shall 
not dare take you where there are so many 
things you can injure by touching.” 

“Well Ellen, I will mind you; I won’t jump 


there any more, ever.” 

Ellen was a gentle, and very amiable child ; 
though like all children, sometimes fond of a lit- 
tle authority. . 

Mary was ardent and impetuous; her eye 
sparkled with intelligence, and her little smil- 
ing mouth was ever ready to open with child- 


hood’s happy laugh. 

She played sometime very prettily with her 
doll ; but spying a new book on the table, she 
took it, and delighted with the pictures, refus- 
ed to resign it to her sister, who said, ‘‘ Give it 
to me Mary; ’tis a borrowed book; and you 
know mother does not allow you to have them 
in your hands.” 

‘*Well Ellen, only let me see this one picture; 
’tis so pretty! Oh! here is another, prettier 


yet.” © 
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But Ellen, fearing the book would not be re- 
signed until she had seen all it contained, said, 
‘very well, Mary, I must go to mother.” 

The eager little girl was so much engaged 
looking at the picture of a coloured butterfly 
on the back of a mouse, she did not notice 
immediately that her sister had gone. As.soon 
as she missed her, she put up the book and run- 
ning to the door called, ‘‘ Ellen, Ellen, I have 
put itup.”” But Ellen did not hear; she was 
in the room with her mother. 

Mary followed, quite ashamed of herself; for 
she knew that her mother wished her to mind 
her sister, who was usually very gentle and 
kind to her. 

‘“* Mother,”’ said Ellen, ‘‘ Mary has the book 
William borrowed yesterday; and will not let 
me have it.”’ 

Mary entered the room, while Ellen was 
speaking, saying, “‘ I have put it up, mother; 
but Ellen hurried me so.”’ 

‘‘ My dear,” said Mrs. Wilson, “ you did 
very wrong not to mind your sister. She is 
older than you are, and knows better than you 
do what is proper and right; and as you did 
not choose to resign the book when she asked 

16 
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you for it, I shall not take the trouble of show- 
ing you all the pretty pictures it contains, and 
explaining them to you. Now you may go to 
your play. [I trust you will not be so rude 


again.” 

** Mother,”’ said Ellen, ‘“‘ Mary had better not 
go to that beautiful garden with me, to-morrow. 
[ know she won’t mind me; and she may step 
on the flowers, and do something wrong.”’ 

**] should be sorry to deprive her of so much 
innocent enjoyment, Ellen; but if you think 
you cannot agree together, I shall certainly 
keep her at home; though if you are kind, and 
don’t attempt to tyrannize over her, my dear, 
I think she would be a good, obedient little 
girl.” 

“T yrannize! Mother, I don’t know what that 
means.’ ‘ 

“Tyranny means an unjust, unkind, or 
cruel use of power. You know what power 
means, Ellen.” 

* Yes mother ; the President has power; and 
you and father have power; and can reward or 
punish us. But I heard William reading’ some- 
thing to you abouta king who, was a tyrant; 
can little girls and kings be alike ?” 
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“Tf a little girl abuses all the power she has, 
she will be as tyrannical as a king, who abuses 
ull the power he has. A little girl has but lit- 
tle power; so she can do but little harm. "Tis 
probable if her power were increased it would 
increase her desire to tyrranize.”’ 

“But, mother, I’never tyrannized over Mary 
in my life.” 

“‘ Are you sure ofthat, Ellen? perhaps you 
do not yet clearly comprehend the word, I 
will tell you of two little girls, though they are 
young ladies now, the eldest ef whom I think 
tyrannized over her sister. 1 was on a visit to 
their mother. One afternoon I was writing in 
a room, next to the one in which the children 
generally sat. Mrs. Norton left me, and went 
up stairs for something, leaving the door open. 
I was perfectly still, andthe little girls were 
quite unconscious of my being near. 

“‘Caroline,”’ said the eldest, ‘‘ bring me that 
book on the secretary.”’ 

“Oh, Julia, I can’t get up,” said the little 
Caro. “ Don’t you see my lap is full ?” 

I could see them both in the large mirror 
that hung opposite. ‘The dear little chubby girl 
was seated on her cricket in thecorner; her 
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white apron spread over her small lap; her 
dimpled hands, placing her many colored 
squares for patch-work. 

“See Julia,’’ said she in a beseeching tone, 
“all my pretty patch-work that I have been 
so long laying out to baste together, will be 
tumbled on the floor, if I get up.” 

“‘ Nonsense,”’ said her sister, ‘‘make haste; 
{ have done this volume, and want the other 
immediately.” 

“How can you be so cross, Julia? you are 
doing nothing at all. Iam sure I would not 
plague you so, for any thing.” 

‘*You know, Caroline, mamma tells you to 
mind me.” 

“ But [am sure she would’nt, Miss Julia, 
if she knew how cross you are to me some- 
times.” 

“There comes mother,” said Julia, hearing 
her footsteps on the stairs; “‘ we'll see, Miss 
Caroline, if you won’t mind.” 

The little girl jumped up and got the book. I 
saw many of her pretty squares fall on the carpet; 
and the rest were tumbled ina heap in her lap. 
Julia took the book and resumed her reading. 
Mrs. Norton came through the room in haste, 
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without noticing the big tears that dimmed the 
bright blue eyes of her little girl; who, wiping 
them away with the corner of her apron, began 
her work anew with a patient sweetness, that 
quite won my love. 

“‘ Oh! mother, what a cross sister.” 

“Yes my dear, she was tyrannical. I think, 
my daughter, you understand the meaning of 
tyranny now. You feel that Julia tyrannized 
over her sister.”’ 

“Yes mother.” 

“Mrs. Norton, thinking Julia, as she was so 
much older, capable of guiding her sister and 
of being useful to her in many ways, had given 


her power, which she abused; and though her 
mother found it out in time to prevent its in- 
juring the gentle Caroline, Julia grew up with 
a desire to tyrannize, and her manners are far 
less winning than her sister, who is now the 
mother of just such a little lively romp as Ma- 


” 
*‘Did [ever see her, mother? Does she 
live in this town 1?” 

“No, my dear, she livesa great way off. I 
wish she was near us; for I love her very 
much.” 


ry 
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‘ Ellen, I will tell you how you can always 
have almost absolute power over your sister; 
(absolute power means power to make her do 
just what you wish her to do) and such power 
you can have over Mary, without tyranny, and 
without harshness.” 

“¢ How, mother.”’ 

‘* By being perfectly good.” 

** Oh, mother,”’ said Ellen, with a look and 
voice that implied doubt. 

“You think I am mistaken, I dare say; but 
if you will reflect a moment, you will remem- 
ber many times when your manner of asking 
her has been improper, your look impatient, 
and your voice too loud and imperious. To- 
day, my daughter.” 

‘Indeed, mother! I was not impatient to-day; 
but waited until she had seen four pictures.” 

**T suppose you waited a moment, my dear ; 
but had you been perfectly amiable, you would 
have thought how much little folks loved pic- 
tures, and what a temptation such a beautiful 
book was; and instead of saying, ‘you must 
not have it Mary,’ you should have said, ‘ it is 
a beautiful book, I know}; and I will show you 
allthe pictures as soon as I have done my 
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work; but, you know mother will be displeased 
if you disobey her, and take a borrowed book 
in your hand.’ Don’t you think if you had 
spoken thus, she would have resigned the book 
to you willingly?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

** But now, my dear, you have entirely de- 
prived her of the pleasure of seeing its con- 
tents. Remember, my dear child, I give you 
some power over your sister, not merely be- 
cause you are older, but because I think you 
her superior; because I think you capable of 
guiding her right, often when her frolicksome 
disposition would lead her into mischief. Is it 
not important then, that you should always. 
show yourself capable of guiding her Ly 
the patient gentleness of your manners, and 
by your implicit obedience to the commands 
and wishes of vour parents ?” 

‘Qh yes, mother; and I do try to be good.” 

“T think you do, Ellen, and I am certain my 
child, that you know how to apply for aid and 
strength, to the fountain of all goodness, when 
you feel your weakness. “‘And remember, you 
are never fit to command until you know how 
to obey.” 
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Ellen threw her arms round her mother’s 
neck. Her mild eyes were full of tears, and her 
young heart full of kind and generous feelings. 
She said,“‘I will take Mary with me to-morrow, 
mother; for I shall be so gentle and affectionate 
to her, that she will love to mind me.”’ 

“Keep that resolution, my dear, and you 
will be certain of her ready obedience and an 
agreeable visit.”’ 

Rhode-Island. 


ANSWER TO CONUNDRUMS. 


. They are over sight (oversight. ) 

. It is privateering, (private-ear-ing. ) 
. There is not a single person in it. 

. Effigy, (F. E. G.) 

. The Tees, (tease. ) 
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THE HUMMING TOP. 

Grorce was a little lad who loved play very 
much; but though he liked play better than 
any thing beside, he was very willing to learn 
his lessons, and go regularly and cheerfully to 
school. He always was glad to please his papa 
and mamma; and no wonder, for they were 
very kind to him, and loved him very much. 
But they did not like that their little son should 
know only how to play ; sothey bought for him 
many books; and they taught him to read, 
and spell, and write; and every day when his 
lessons had been well said, you cannot tell how 
gaily he ran to join his companions at play. 
George was gay and happy, because he tried to 
be good. 

He was a kind, generous boy, as you will 
learn after I have told you the story of his hum- 
ming top, 

One pleasant day, George went with his 
father to walk. They saw a great many. 
interesting things; and George, as he bounded 
along, clapped his hands for joy; and looked so 
pleased, that every body who saw him, said, 
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“what a happy little fellow goes there! Ue 
looks so gay that I am sure he must have been 
good at home.” 

By and by, George sawa great many fine 
toys displayed in a shop window; and he asked 
his father to go in with him and see the beauti- 
ful playthings, that were so nicely ranged on 
the shelves, and in the windows. For a long 
time, the little boy was so much pleased with 
all, that he knew not which to desire most. 
His papa gave him permission to select any one 
from a number, which the shopman handed 
down. George had before fixed his eye on a 
drum, very gaily painted; but he recollected 
that his mamma would not like the. noise of 
such a plaything. 

Just then, while he was still deliberating, a 
little boy came in, and purchased a humming- 
top, which he began immediately to spin on the 
floor: round, round flew the top, to George’s 
great amusement; and he joined heartily in the 
glee of its owner. George begged his father 
to give him one like it. The top was bought, 
and the nice long whip-cord, and George hur- 
ried to prove the worth of his new plaything. 
He asked and gained his mother’s permission 
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to spin his prize in the large hall; and there he 
pursued his new amusement for a whole hour. 
But the clock struck, and reminded the little 
boy that it was time to go to school; and ac- 
cordingly the famous top was deposited in safe- 
ty, and away ran George to school, with his 
cousin Arthur. 

Arthur was a good child, and lived in the 
country ; he was now on a visit to George, and 
shared his amusements, as well as his lessons. 
When the time came for Arthur to return home, 
he was lamenting that he had no money to buy 
a humming-top, like that which his uncle had 
given George. 

“You shall have mine,”’ said his cousin; and 
he ran for the favorite top,—*‘ There, take it 
Arthur,’’ said he, “‘papa will buy me another.”’ 

“No,” said his father, ‘‘I cannot buy you 
another top, George:—you are free to give 
yours away; but you must not expect its place 
to be supplied to you.” 

George thought for a moment; he liked 
spinning his top better than any other play; 
but then, said he, ‘Arthur has fewer playthings 
than I ;—he will enjoy it very much; he must 
have the top.” So he gave it to his cousin 
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saying that he had a ball, and would play with 
that instead; “‘ and father,’’ continued he, ‘: 
shall have more pleasure, in giving this top to 
Arthur, than in spinning it myself the whole 
day long.” 

“That you will, my son,’’ replied his father, 
‘so good-bye, Arthur ;—the chaise is ready at 
the door totake you home. You must come 
and make George another visit very soon; and 
may you enjoy your plaything as much as he 
did while it was his.”’ 

The chaise drove away with pleasant little 
Arthur. At first, George felt very lonely with- 
out his cousin ; but his mamma called him to 
go with her into the garden ; and he ran there 
up one walk and down another, taking care all 
the time not to tread on the industrious little 
ants, which were busily working all along the 
paths. 

Happy George was as merry as the birds, 
which sang in the trees above him. As he was 
running about, he found a small nest in one of 
the low trees: and in it three young birds; the 
mother bird was sadly frightened, when George 
stooped down to look more closely into her 
snug habitation; and her notes seemed to ask 
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him to go away, and not injure her little ones. 
But he was so much pleased with what he had 
found, that he did not notice the trouble of the 
old bird, till his mamma gently called him to 
come away. Sohe left the nest; and presently 
he heard the glad notes of the pretty songster, 
which now seemed to say, ‘thank you little boy 
for not hurting my little ones.’ 

It was now nearly time for dinner, and 
George was to be cleanly washed and dressed ; 
so we must bid him good-by for the present; 
though we love dearly to tell about such good, 


obedient children. 
D** 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
A custom prevails in the North of Germany, 


which pleases me exceedingly. It is usual for 

all children to make little presents to their pa- 

rents at Christmas time. For three or four 

months before this happy day, the girls are as 
17 
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busy as so many bees, and the boys carefully 
lay up every cent of their pocket money. They 
have great anxiety to preserve secresy with re- 
gard to the nature of their arrangements; and 
will invent a thousand little schemes to keep 
their parents in ignorance of the pleasant sur- 
prise they are preparing for them. The eve- 
ning before Christmas, they obtain leave to 
light up one of the parlours, and here the 
presents for their parents are laid out with 
great care; but those they intend for each oth- 
er are still kept carefully concealed in their 
pockets. When all things are ready, the father 
and mother are called in; and the dear little 
creatures, with hearts running over with glee, 
present their gifts. Then the hidden treasures 
of their pockets are brought forth, and each 
one gives a remembrance, to his little brother, 
or sister. It isa delightful scene of kisses and 
exclamations, embraces and frolic. Some- 
times the father and mother are excited even 
to tears, so great is their joy and tenderness, 
The next day presents a scene more sober, 
but not less pleasant to good children. The pa- 
rents, in their turn, lay out on the table presents 
for them. The father has a private conversa- 
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tion with each of his sons, and the mother with 
each of her daughters. In these interviews the 
parents tell the children all the faults they have 
observed in them during the year, praise them 
for their good conduct, and affectionately ad- 
vise them how to overcome any bad habit they 
may have formed. I wish the young people 
in America would make such good use of 
Christmas eve, and Christmas day. 


THE LITTLE BEGGARS. 

**T think poor children must be very unhap- 
py,’ said little Octavia, as she sat dressing 
her doll in silver muslin. “If I were poor as 
those little children who came here begging, 
yesterday, I should not take the least comfort 
in the world.” 

‘* My little daughter is mistaken,” said her 
mother. ‘* Poor children are just as happy as 
rich ones, except when they are suffering from 
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cold, or hunger ; and that very seldom happens 
in America. Our Father, who lives in Heaven, 
takes care of them, as well as of you. God 
has given them hearts and minds; and it is 
good feelings and good thoughts, that make 
both great and little folks happy; it is no mat- 
ter what clothes they wear, what food they eat, 
or what toys they play with. When you have 
been a naughty girl, your waxen doll, and your 
glass bird, and your gold musical box, do not 
make you feel happy: and when you have been 
a good girl, you can be very happy without 
them. So you see it depends upon your 
thoughts and feelings, whether you are happy 
ormot; and poor children have as good and as 
kind feelings, as rich ones. That little boy 
who came here to beg, yesterday, who was so 
small he could hardly reach the latch of the door, 
is a very good boy; and therefore I know he is 
avery happy boy. A piece of cake, or candy 
would be a great rarity to him, and he would 
love them very much; yet whenI offered him 
a few cents the other day, for going of an er- 
rand, he said, ‘‘ No ma’am, I had rather not 
take it; you have been tod kind to my mother.” 
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Octavia thought a little boy, who loved his 
mother better than himself, must be happy; and 
she asked to walk with her mother the next 
time she went to see the beggar children. 

When they went, Octavia found one little 
girl five years old building a house with some 
small dirty blocks, she had picked up in the 
street; while her little sister, about three years 
old, knocked it down and laughed so loud she 
made the room ring again. Presently the lit- 
tle boy, her mother had spoken of, came in, 
with a saucer half full of boiled rice. 

“Where have you been, John ?”’ asked his 
older sister. 

“T have been in to give Bob Rowley some 
of my dinner,’”’ answered the boy; ‘he has 
been out begging all the day, without getting 
any thing to eat ; so I have given him half 
my rice.”’* 

Then John sat down on a cricket, and ate 
up his morsel of rice with great relish. He 
scraped the saucer very clean, and looked at 
the spoon, as if he wished there had been 
more. But he put it away with a cheerful look 

*This interesting incident actually occurred in Boston, 


this winter. 
17* 
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and said to his mother, “Is there any thing I 
can do for you, this afternoon, mother?’ and in 
obedience to her, he ran off to pick up chips, 
whistling and singing as he went. 

“Well, my dear Octavia,do not these chil- 
dren seem happy ?”’ asked her mother as they 
walked homewards. 

*« Yes mamma,” replied the little girl; ‘ their 
dirty blocks seemed to amuse them as much as 
my doll does me; and John was as glad to go 
and pick up chips, as lam to ride my rocking 
horse on the piazza.” 

*‘ From this, my daughter, learn that God is 
good to the poor, as well as to the rich,” said 
her,mother. ‘‘God has ordained that every 
body shall be happy, who is good; and he helps 
every one to be good, who earnestly wishes 
to be so. Little John wanted all his dinner, 
sadly ; but he gave it to a boy who needed 
it more than he did. He put down a selfish 
feeling, and he encouraged a kind feeling ; 
and that is the reason little John, with his 
basket of chips, is happier than a selfish little 
prince could be in a marble palace, under 
cloth of gold.” r 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 
From page 80th, vol. 2d. 

Aunt M. The first setthement in Rhode- 
Island was, as I have told you, begun by the 
exiled Roger Williams. In token of thank- 
fulness to God for a place of refuge from the 
persecution of his brethren, he called their asy- 
lum Providence, a name which you very well 
know, it retains to this day. He continued the 
guide of the infant colony for more than forty 
years. His own persecution had made him 
mild and tolerating ; and to the end of his life 
he endeavored to secure the free exercise of 
opinion unto all men. 

The Rev. Mr. Hooker had made one settle- 
ment on the banks of the Connecticut ; and 
another was soon made by two young noblemen 
who left England on account of their dislike 
of the tyrannical measures of Charles Ist. 
These were Lord Say and Lord Brooke; and 
the Fort which they built at the mouth of the 
river, was called by their united names, Say- 
brook. The history of the first settlements 
in New Hampshire and Maine, are very 
obscure and perplexed, owing to the interfering 
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claims of various proprietors. The fact was, 
the Plymouth company were very ignorant of 
the great country which stretched around 
them; and of course they were unable to fix 
any boundaries to the lands they gave away. 
For this reason, the grant they gave to one 
man often interfered with a grant they had be- 
fore given to another. This produced disputes 
and difficulties without end. The early history 
of Connecticut is much perplexed with these 
irregularities. The Dutch from Manhadoes, 
or New York, had very early established tra- 
ding houses on the Connecticut, and they 
claimed it because they took possession of it 
first; the emigrants from Massachusetts deni- 
ed their right, and continued to clear and cul- 
tivate the country for their own use; while 
Lord Say and Lord Brooke maintained they 
had no right to settle there, because a part of 
the district lay beyond the limits of the territo- 
ry granted by the King tothe colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. 

Affairs were at length settled peaceably. 
- The Dutch withdrew from Connecticut. Lord 
Say and Lord Brooke made over whatever title 
they might have to lands in that region; and 
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though Connecticut disclaimed all dependence 
on Massachusetts, it always retained great re- 
spect and friendship for its government and in- 
stitutions. 

The disputes between the numerous proprie- 
tors of Maine and New Hampshire, are too te- 
dious to be repeated. Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
and Captain Mason, were the only two who 
entertained serious ideas of occupying the lands 
which had been given them. ‘They were very 
persevering in their attempts to plant colonies in 
the northern regions; but were extremely un- 
fortunate. It requires vast sums of money, to 
establish settlements in an uncultivated coun- 
try ; and the purses of these two adventurers 
were not adequate to the task. The men whom 
they induced to settle on their lands, were not 
as enthusiastic as our forefathers ; and colony 
after colony were reduced to starvation, or 
cut off by the Indians, or took passage for Eng- 
land. Gorges and Mason would probably 
have given up the design of peopling their lands, 
had not disputes in Massachusetts driven set- 
tlers into those remote territories. However, 
the colonies; by thus spreading out in every 
direction, became subject to new dangers. A- 
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round Plymouth the Indians had been almost 
entirely cut off by sweeping sickness ; and 
those around Massachusetts Bay were feeble 
and unwarlike. But the colonies of Providence 
and Connecticut soon found they were sur- 
rounded by powerful and dangerous enemies. 
Among these the most considerable were the 
Narragansets and the Pequods; the former 
seated on Narraganset Bay, and the latter oc- 
cupying the territory from the river Pequod 
along the banks of the Connecticut. 

James. Ah! now I begin to be interested. 
Iread ‘‘ Hope Leslie,” a little while ago; and 
cruel as the Pequods were, I shall love to hear 
about Magawisca’s tribe. 

Aunt M. Itis a melancholy history ; and 
one which reflects very little credit upon our 
forefathers. ‘The Pequods were a bold people, 
able to bring into the field one thousand coura- 
geous warriors; that they were likewise a cru- 
el people, was the fault of their education and 
circumstances. We cannot blame them for 
being savages; but it is more difficult to excuse 
the cruelty of the English settlers, who had 
been educated in principles of Christian hu- 
manity. _The Pequods were wise enough to 
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foresee the fate of the Indians ; they observed 
the English grow more and more powerful, 
every day; and they saw the time must come 
when the Indians would be driven out of A- 
merica. They knew nothing could prevent 
this but a strong alliance among the different 
tribes. For this reason they called upon the 
Narragansets to unite with them against the 
common enemy, whose increase threatened 
destruction to all the red men. But the Nar- 
ragansets and Pequods, like most of the Amer- 
ican tribes, were rivals to each other, and 
had long indulged the most implacable ha- 
tred. 


Instead of accepting the proposal of the Pe- 
quods, the Narragansets betrayed their inten- 
tions to the Governor of Massachusetts. 

James. ‘That was lucky for the white peo- 
ple; was it not?’ If the Indians had not quar- 
relled among themselves, what would have be- 
come of our forefathers? 


Aunt M. Yes, my dear, it was lucky for us; 
but it was base in the Narragansets. There is 
nothing in American history, which arouses 
my indignation more than the conduct of those 
cowardly, treacherous, blood thirsty Narragan- 
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sets. The fierce Pequods, angry at the treach- 
ery of their false countrymen, begun the war 
with vigour. ‘They attacked fort Saybrook, 
burnt remote settlements, and murdered strag- 
glers. The English colonies all united to de- 
stroy this dangerous enemy. 

James. And did they not do right, aunt Ma- 
ria ? 

Aunt M. Certainly they did right; for no 
man isto blame for defending his own, or his 
neighbor’s life. It is merely their uncommon 
cruelty to the Pequods of which I complain; 
they were educated as Christians, yet they 
conducted like Indians. 'The Pequods had a 
rude fort at the head of the river Mystic, which 
they had fortified to the best of their skill. On 
the 20th of May, the English, unperceived, stole 
upon their palisadoes ; and had not a dog given 
the alarm, the Indians would have been mur- 
dered without a chance of resistance. In an 
instant they seized their arms, and raised the 
war cry; but at that early period they were 
unused to gun powder, and feared it extreme- 
ly. While some of the English galled them 
with an incessant fire, others forced their way 
into the fort, and kindled the huts. Confusion 
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and terror quickly became general. Many of 
the women and children perished in the flames. 

The men werecut to pieces by the English, 

or falling into the hands of Indian enemies, * 
who surrounded the fort, were reserved for a 

more cruel fate. After this, the English hunted 

them out from one retreat to another, till they 

were utterly destroyed. Some they massacred 

in cool blood; some they gave to their Indian 

allies to torture; and some they sent to the 

West Indies as slaves. In less than three 

months, the Pequods had not even a name 

among the Indian nations. 

(To be Continued.) 


THE BUTTERFLY’S ANSWER TO THE 
LITTLE GIRL’S ADDRESS, 


I have just left the garden’s rosy bower, 
All fragrant and wet with dew ; 

I have sought the church in its holiest hour, 
To give a brief lesson to you. 


You will oft be told in the Sacred Book, 
That thou art a worm of the dust; 
Lei this truth then bring down thy haughty look, 
And teach thee thy heart to distrust. 
18 
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But grieve not: your lot is far better than mine; 


I was lately a worm on the tree ; 
Now I soar from the earth with these wings of mine, 
And am as happy as happy can be. 


You soon will have wings, but {gr better than mine, 
They are subject to sudden decay, 

But yours will oytlast the wings of old time, 
And will shine through an endless day. 


Then think not the Sabbath profan’d when I’m near; 
And let not my words be in vain; 
Your heart will be better that I have been here, 


If the lesson I’ve taught you remain. 
ANON. 


THE HOUR-GLASS. 

Little Francis was a very talkative boy. He 
never Saw a new thing without asking a great 
many questions. His mother was very patient 
and very kind ; and would always answer his 
questions, when it was proper to do so. Some- 
times she would say, “‘ You are not old enough 
to understand that, my son; when you are ten 
years old, you may ask fhe, and I will tell you.” 
When his mother said this, Francis never teas- 
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ed any more; because he knew she always 
loved to answer him, when he asked proper 
questions. 

The first time Francis saw an hour-glass, he 
was very much amused. He sat and watched 
the little stream of sand run through ; and he 
was impatient because it would not run faster. 

** Let me shake it, mamma,” said he, “ it is 
very lazy; it will never get through!”’ 

“Oh, yes it will, my son,” said his mother. 
“The sand moves by little and little; but it 
moves all the time. When you look at the 
hands of the clock, you think they go very 
slowly ; and so they do—but they never stop ! 
and that is the reason they travel round their 
twenty-four hours every day. While you are 
at play, the sand is running out grain by grain; 
and the hands of the clock are moving second 
after second; and when night comes, the sand 
in the hour-glass has run through twelve times 
—and the hands of the clock have moved all 
round its great face. This is because they 
keep at work every minute; and cannot stop 
to think how much they have to do, and how 
long it will take them.” 
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In the afternoon, his mother wished Francis 
to learn a little hymn; but he said, “mother, I 
can never learn it; it is very long-—see, there 
are six verses !”’ 

His mother said, ‘if you will study all the 
time, and never stop to ask me how long it will 
take to learn it, you will be able to say it very 
soon.” 

Francis followed his mother’s advice. He 


studied line after line, very busily, and every 
fifteen minutes he said a verse; and in one 
aour and a half, he knew it all perfectly. 


MARY AND EMMA. 
Bright Mary with her laughing eyes, 
And silken hair and dimpled cheek, 
Was uttering loud and merry cries, 
And playing many a childish freak. 


She laid her face to pussy’s fur, 
And softly stroked the favorite cat; 
Then listened to her drowsy purr, 
And gave her oft a gentle pat. 


MARY AND EMMA. 


Next, rousing Hero from his sleep, 


With many a long and joyful shout, ™ 
She made him run, and play and leap, 
Till he was fairly wearied out. 


But, still the little happy thing 
Kept gaily dancing on; 

Frisking about in merry ring, 
Though puss and dog were gone. 


Just then, a low and piteous wail 
¥ell faintly on her ear, 

*T was borne upon the passing gale, 
And made her shake with fear. 


She stopped her childish pranks, and sprung 
To mother’s sheltering arms, 

And round her yielding neck she clung, 
To shield her from alarms. 


The mother hushed her idle fears, 
Then hastened to the door, 

And found a young girl, bathed in tears, 
Shivering with cold all o’er. 


Her little feet were wet and bare; 

Her scanty garments sadly torn; 
Dirty and matted was her hair; 

Her whole appearance most forlorn. 


The lady took her icy hands, 
And ied her in the house, 

While giddy Mary, wondering stands, 
As still as any mouse. 
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To warm and feed the suffering child, 
Was their first thought and care; 

But still she talked in accents wild, 
Of mother sleeping, where 


The cold snow fell about her bed, 
And loud winds whistled chill, 

And how she clasped her aching head, 
Because she was so ill. 


She would not touch the offered food, 
Till first, with duteous care, 

She prayed the lady, kind and good, 
That mother too might share. 


They searched, and soon the mother found, 
Chilled by the wind’s cold breath, 

Upon the frozen, snowy ground, 

~ Sleeping the sleep of death. 


But Emma cloth’d, and warm’d, and fed, 
Full soon her griefs forgot; 

With Mary, round and round she sped, 
And blest her happy lot. 


Stockbridge. 


ENIGMA. 


There is aletter in the Dutch alphabet, which named, 
makes a lady of the first rank in nobility ; walked on, it 
makes a lady of the second rank; and reckoned, makes a 
lady of the third rank. 


ie 


MAY DAY. 


Ir the first day of May is not rainy, or un- 
pleasant, there will be many happy little folks 
walking out in the morning, in search of a 
flower, or a green branch. Our climate is so 
cold, and spring comes so slowly and unwilling- 
ly, as if she were afraid ‘‘ Jack Frost”? would 
nip her toes, that May day in America is not 
apt to be so pleasant as May day in England. 
However, after a long, dreary winter, it is some 
comfort to see the little violets peeping out, 
though they do look blue with the cold, and 
half afraid of the winds; and if our little girls 
would, by one consent, celebrate the first of 
June, instead of the first of May, they might 
be sure of generally having as bright and mer- 
ry a time as the English children, who went to 
call “Simple Susan” to be their May-day 
Queen. June is the sweetest month in all the 
year. ‘The air is fresh; and mild, and balmy, 
like.the breath of an infant; and the fields and 
the trees are so covered with blossoms, and 
they look so lively, and so blushing,—no won- 
der the Indians used to call June the “ month 
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of flowers!”” In England, the earth appears in 


May about the same it does here in June. 

In Rome, the first of May was dedicated to 
one of the most splendid and pleasing festal 
rites. ‘The houses were decked with garlands, 
and the day was devoted to pleasure. ‘The 
principal inhabitants used to go to Ostia, a 
pleasant town about sixteen miles from the 
capitol, im orderto spend the time in greater 
festivity. 

In ancient days, the English used “ to do 
observance to a morn in May,” with great 
spirit and parade. Shakspeare says it was 
impossible to make the people sleep on May 
morning ; Chaucer says, “‘on that day, fourth 
goeth all the court, both mostand lest, to fetche 
the flouris fresh, and braunch and blome;’’ and 
Stowe states, that in the month of May, the 
citizens of London of all estates, in every par- 
ish, or sometimes two or three parishes adjoin- 
ing together, had their several Mayings; and 
did fetch in May-poles, with divers warlike 
shows, with good archers, morris-dancers, and 
other devices for pastime all the day long; and 
towards the evening they had stage plays, and 
bonfires in the streets.”’ In the fifteenth cen- 
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tury they had May games of a singular descrip- 
tion. Young men in coats, and hoods, and 
hose of green, and others clothed in jerkins of 
leather, with axes upon their shoulders, like 
woodmen, and their heads bound with large 
garlands of ivy, intertwined with sprigs of 
hawthorn, formed a procession. Then follow- 
ed six young maidens of the village, dressed in 
blue kirtles, with garlands of primroses on their 
heads, leading a fine sleek cow, decorated 
with ribbons of various colours, interspersed 
with flowers; and the horns of the animal 
were tipped with gold. Six foresters, dressed 
in green, carried a bugle-horn attached toa 
baldrick of silk, which they sounded as they 
passed along. Then came some in strange 
masquerade dresses. One represented the fa- 
mous Robin Hood of the forest; he was attir- 
ed in a bright grass-green tunic, fringed with 
gold ; he had a large garland of rose-buds on 
his head, a bow bent in his hand, a sheaf of 
arrows at his girdle, and a bugle horn. hanging 
from a baldrick of light blue tarantine, em- 
broidered with silver; he had also a sword and 
a dagger richly embossed with gold. Then 
came maidens dressed in orange-colour and 
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white, strewing flowers: followed immediately 
by the Maid Marian, dressed in white linen, 
with loose sleeves neatly plaited, and fringed 
with silver ; her long flaxen hair divided into 
many ringlets, and the top of her head covered 
with net-work of gold, on which was placed a 
garland of silver, ornamented with blue violets. 
She was supported by two maidens wearing 
sky-blue robes, with crimson girdles, and 
wreaths of blue and white violets. ‘Then fol- 
lowed four other girls in green, with garlands 
of violets and cowslips. ‘Then came the May- 
pole drawn by eight oxen, decorated with 
scarfs, ribbons, and flowers, and horns tipped 
with gold. Last of all, came two masquera- 
ders, disguised as a hobby-horse and a dragon. 

When the May-pole was drawn into the 
square, the foresters sounded their horns, and 
room was made for the villagers to approach 
and adorn it with ribbons and garlands; this 
they did amid perpetual shouts; and when it 
was sufficiently burdened with finery, it was 
raised in the centre of the square. The wood- 
men and the milk-maidens danced around it ; 
the hobby-horse trotted dnd ambled, galloped 
and frisked, to the great amusement of the 
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spectators ; while the dragon hissed, and yel- 
led, and shook his wings with wonderful inge- 
nuity. Robin Hood and his archers finished 
the pageant by shooting at a target ; and then 
the procession moved off, leaving the merry 
villagers dancing round the May-pole. 

It is said the milk-maids had another custom 
peculiar to those ancient times. “They used to 
dress themselves very gaily, and borrowed 
abundance of silver plate, whereof they made a 
pyramid, which they adorned with ribbons and 
flowers, and carried it upon their heads, instead 
of their milk-pails ; thus decorated they went 
from door to door, and danced before the 
houses of their customers, to the music of a 


bagpipe, or fiddle.” 

These ancient May-day customs are no 
longer observed in London ; but in many parts 
of the north of England the first of May is still 
a festival, and some of the old ceremonies are 


observed. 
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On the death of an only brother, who died at the age 
of five months. 
Written at the age of eleven years. 
My brother! when I think that thou art dead, 
And that I ne’er again thy form shall trace, 
Oh ! when I see thy empty eradle bed, 
And look in vain for thy dear, lovely face, 


I ask our mother why for such short time, 

God sent thy little spirit to this earth, 

Then took thee to his home, ‘‘ without one crime,’’ 
And just as we began to know thy worth. 


And mother says, that though so great her love 
For thee, dear babe, who wert the gift of God, 
She would not keep thee from the world above, 


~Or try to raise thee from the cold, cold sod: 


She says from pain and sorrow thou art free, 
And all the evils which in this life are ; 

And that, if good, my brother I shall see, 

In the high home of heaven, so bright and fair. 


Therefore I’ll think of thee, oh ! every day ; 
And though to us again thou’lt not be given, 
YetI shall hope, and always will I pray, 
That I may meet thee, brother, in thy heaven. 


Glen Creran. Dinaiimcitt 


